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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


IMMENSE exertions have been made in Paris, not without success, 

to strengthen the position of the Emperor matrimonially and finan- 
cially. Events confirm an impression suggested to us by the 
earliest overt appearances of Louis Napoleon’s new project, that it 
was not without calculation. It does not follow that there was no 
impulse, or no sudden change of councils; but we are not left to 
infer that he was as much surprised as other people. He is botha 
man of design and a man of passion. His attentions to Mademoi- 
selle de Montijo had long been noted; and as the imperative cha- 
sacter of his positive conclusion seems to have been matched by 
the peremptoriness of her negative conclusion respecting the po- 
sition of a La Valliére, he has bravely made her his Empress. 
Why not ? The Powers of Europe had thwarted his design of a 
royal alliance, and it was a natural impulse to indulge the resent- 
ment which that thwarting must have occasioned. Accordingly, 
love and contemptuous defiance, the high birth and qualities of 
Mademoiselle de Montijo, and the futility of royal alliances for a 
“parvenu” Emperor, are the themes of the address in which he 
announces his marriage to the Senate, the Stock Exchange, and 
the public in general. In both the immediate objects he has suc- 
eeeded:: the sting rankles in the minds of Austrian and Russian 
diplomatists, and Paris rings with interesting conversation about 
the fair Empress-elect. Louis Napoleon's address is skilfully com- 
posed, glowing with generous feeling on the surface, and cutting in 
the sarcasm beneath—a cruel Indian dagger of many blades, in a 
gorgeous sheath. The effect of this address politically is disputed : 
some say that the French people do not take kindly to it, as im- 
plying a relinquishment of dignity ; but we await clearer accounts 
as to the sentiments of the gagged nation. In this country, on the 
whole, the impression is favourable: we never thought Louis Na- 
poleon an Emperor selon les régles, but in this last effusion there 
is a savour of reality which we English suppose ourselves to 
prefer. For once “the man of the moveless face” seems to lift the 
mask ; and he is almost disguised by the unwonted display of the 
real human countenance beneath. 

Great pains have been taken to rehabilitate the reputation of the 
fair lady, which, it seems, labours under the disadvantage of her 
having frequented the Elysée as it has been. Calumnious tales are 
suppressed by force of police: Paris is ordered not to believe that 
there was any “ Juanesque invasion of the Donna Anna,” stainless 
even of others’ crime ; it is explained that if friends in Madrid have 
called her “ Eugenia,” such familiar address is 2 Spanish custom 
among friends; and even the freedom of her enchanting smile is 
attested as genuine innocence. We believe it: real goodness is 
inextinguishable, and genuine qualities are past counterfeit. 
Thus, shielding it against the laden atmosphere and sullying 
stains of his usurped palace, Louis Napoleon is planting the lily 
of the valley that is to redeem the purity of the Imperial court. 

His Bourse has somehow bettered itself by other means ; 
partly, no doubt, through the reaction of panic; probably helped 

y a little “judicious bottle-holding.” Amongst other restora- 
tives, there is the formal announcement that the Duke de Bassano 
was not a stockjobber or defaulter; for he is one of the bright 
exceptions. 


The chief interest of the journals for the week lies in the Conti- 
nental news ; and yet that is not different in its substantial cha- 
tacter from the news for the current month. The chief vicissitude 
seems to be develo in the contest at Montenegro; which tells 
just now against the. pigmy state warred on by Turkish cranes, 
and supported by insidious allies. The actual proceedings of the 
parties to the contest, both overt and occult, are as much as pos- 
sible covered with a veil. Russia is known to be at work; she 




















vated the leading men in the whole of Sclavonian Turkey. Austria 
has a double relation with the Sclavonians: she has supported 
them in their corporate capacity ; and her soldiers, stationed to 
guard her own‘ “ military frontier,” have fraternized with the 
warlike tribes whom they were posted to keep back. And now 
Austria is maintaining an equivocal attitude of “ observation” at 
the Bocca di Cattaro,—cutting off supplies of munitions for the 
“rebels,” and yet not lending to Turkey that hearty and frank 
support which an ally might expect. Turkey herself has declined 
the aid of Russia—who is negotiating with both parties; and the 
inhabitants of the neighbouring districts, who sympathize with 
Montenegro, are making overtures to the Sublime Porte. The 
quarrel is one of the most complicated on record. Its intricacy is 
somewhat explained, when we remember that the Sclayonian 
Turks have designs of their own, and that if they were too readily 
and unreservedly to accept the patronage of Austria or Russia, 
they might more completely forfeit their own purpose, than while 
they remain subject to the weak power of Turkey. They elect 
their Sovereign as Cardinals elect their Pope, for his ——- 
The very fact that the leading family of Montenegro is closely 
allied with St. Petersburg must make its neighbours hesitate to 
commit themselves too irretrievably to an anti-Turkish course. 
They may not state the case so formally, but they probably act on 
such an impression. It remains to be seen whether Turkey, 
guardian to one of the portals of the East, will be left to be ab- 
sorbed by one of the great powers hostile to the influences of the 
West. The contest becomes daily more critical. 





With far less political importance, the turn of affairs on the 
Rangoon, as communicated by the last mail from India, is likel 
to affect us more sensibly at the moment. It is disastrous 
disgraceful. We remember how General Godwin had checked an 
impetuous attack on Prome, and had waived the advantages of its 
first seizure. He went up the river in full dress, and stopped at 
a certain point under “ orders,” till next season. A suspicion has 
been hinted, that the “ orders” were issued to cover a tardiness of 
movement more suited to General Godwin’s years than to the po- 
licy of an invasive campai In his well-pondered course he left 
a garrison at Pegu, to hold in check the main body of the Bur- 
mese army. With peculiar ideas on the subject, r restraini 
a dashing advance by a comparatively small party, he intrus' 
this enduring duty to a smaller, and left 400 men to hold the Bur- 
mese army in check. The 400 were sore pressed. To relieve 
them he sent 450 more; who were repulsed, with loss. He then 
sent nearly 2400 men; but his miscalculation could scarcely be 
repaired in its moral effect; nor could the reinforcements recall to 
life the brave soldiers who have perished, it is to be feared, be- 
cause England, to cheat her own taxpayers, maintains pensioners 
high in military command as “Generals.” Possibly the General 
may offer an explanation : we rather anticipate, as more pro- 
bable and more welcome, a resignation. 





The Ministerial re#lections having surceased their mild excite- 
ment, political movement has subsided to the hum of the ordinary 
machinery ; and public action at home, this week, has fallen to the 
perennial agitators, whose proceedings, under the given cireum- 
stances of a platform and an audience, may be as readily described 
beforehand as afterwards. 

A Peace Conference has been held at Manchester; Mr. George 
Wilson in the chair; Mr. John Bright, Mr. John Burnett, and 
other well-known speakers of the Free-trade Hall, on their legs; 
and a new pamphlet by Mr. Cobden on sale at the door. Mr. 
— delivered a speech after his own fashion, with a good deal 
of-plain sturdy sense on the merits of arbitration over war; but as 
to the rest, the nature of what passed is sufliciently indicated by 
the names. 

The Protestant Alliance has held a meeting in Exeter Hall, to 
“ resolye” upon the subject of Francesco and Rosa Madiai, and to 
hear reports . the deputation that went to Florence for the pur- 
pose of obtaining the release of the persecuted couple. The members 
of the deputation, with the Earl of Cavan at their head, related how 
they had been “ deceived ” into expecting the release of their clients ; 
how Francesco Madiai’s mind has evidently yielded under impri- 
sonment; how Roman Catholics in this country canvass for money 
support; and how the grant to Maynooth ought not to be con- 
tinued. This last hint was the most practical part of the pro- 
ceedings. 

A meeting at Birmingham is less hacknied in character or re- 
mote in object. Industrial schools have been established by Mr. 
Joseph Sturge and the Earl of Calthorpe, for the reformation of 
juvenile offenders; Mr. Adderley, who has done so much towards 
elucidating the subject of crime, especially in regard to its facti- 
tious generation through poverty and ignorance, also appeared at 
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good work; and the body of the meeting gave its cordial sanction 
to the movement. These excellent and truly beneficent agitators 
are acting in a course concurrent with that of several parishes 
which are bent on the establishment and support of training- 
schools for the young. Altogether, this is one of the most hopeful 
‘provinces of public activity. 








Che Cunt. 
Tue QUEEN remains at Windsor, and continues that quict home-keeping 
life which has been remarked of late; and again the Court Circular re- 
cords neither walk nor drive. 
Prince Albert came to London on Tuesday, and presided at a mecting 
of the Royal Commission of 1851: he returned to Windsor the same day. 
The Duke of Wellington had an audience of her Majesty on Monday, 
and kissed hands on being appointed Master of the ILorse. 
Among the visitors at the Castle have been the Duke and Duchess of 
ll, the Marquis of Breadalbane, the Earl of Aberdeen, Earl Gran- 
ille, Viscount Canning, Sir Charles and Lady Mary Wood, the Speaker 
of the House of Commons and Mrs. Lefevre. 
The Queen’s dramatic performances at Windsor Castle, last night, con- 
sisted of Paul Pry, Mr. Wright sustaining the chief character; and 
A Lucky Friday, a farce by Alfred Wigan. 





Che PArtrapalis, 

There was an enormous meeting at Exeter Hall on Tuesday, called by 
the Protestant Alliance, to rouse the British public against the doings of 
the Grand Duke of Tuscany. Incidentally, Popery in England was also 
struck at, and substantively at the end of the meeting. The president of 
this vast gathering was the Lord Mayor; and surrounding his chair were 
the Earl of Cavan, Sir Harry Verney, Mr. Thomas Chambers M.P., the 
Reverend W. W. Champneys, Dr. Bunting, Dr. Cumming, the Reverend 
T. Binney, Captain Trotter, and other well-known members of the Evan- 
gelical section of the Church of England. 

As stated by the Lord Mayor, the object of the meeting was to create 
an indignant public opinion throughout Europe against the Tuscan perse- 
cutions. It was held by the various speakers, that the sentence against 
the Madiai was not only illegal even in the opinion of Tuscan lawyers, 
but it was alike inconsistent with the principles of religion and humanity ; 
for no authority whatever has any right to prevent the reading of the 
Scriptures, or the worship of God according to conscience. It was 
= out by Lord Cavan, that the deputation to the Grand Duke had 

ce 





en deceived ; for hopes of release were held out, not only to be unful- | 


filled, but to be followed by fresh persecutions. When Lord Roden 


visited Francesco Madiai, during his solitary confinement, he seemed de- | 


ranged in mind. The deathlike silence of his cell was so terrible to him, 
that he-had begged to be permitted to “ hear something ’’—‘“‘ even the 
ticking of a watch.” It was denied him. Lord Cavan also testified to 
the horrible oppression of the priests, the police, and the Austrians, in the 
cities of Italy. Captain Trotter, one of the late deputation, said that 
Rosa Madiai was confined in a cell so damp that the very shoes on her 
feet had become mouldy. Sir Harry Verney noticed an exercise of the 
influence of our Royal Family, as believed in Florence; and said that 
if that were so, then Prince Albert had added one more to the many 
claims for gratitude he had on the people of this country. 

Three resolutions were carried; one denouncing the imprisonment of 
“ Christians in the dungeons of Tuscany” for simply reading the Serip- 
tures; and a second, praying Queen Victoria to consider the propriety of 
discontinuing all diplomatic intercourse with a court which had shown 
“itself indifferent alike to the dictates of humanity and to the claims of in- 
ternational friendship and courtesy.’ This was proposed by Mr. Baptist 
Noel, in a speech insisting that the policy of Rome had not changed, and 
would not change ; and that it behoved us to be strictly on our guard, 
He read the following appeal to the faithful, to show what the English 
Roman Catholics are doing. 

“Our Ladye of Grace of Acton.—Our Ladye of Grace of Acton has well nizh 100 
poor children, but she has no funds for either school or teacher. Our Ladye of 
Grace of Acton has a priest, with a cure of 1500 souls, chiefy poor labouring men 
and women dispersed through the villages of Acton, Ealing, Turnham Green, Chis- 
wick, Sutton, and part of Brentford; but she has neither church for her people nor 
rectory for her priest. Our Ladye of Grace of Acton sits in her poor damp cellar 
weeping. Such the sole shelter she has for herself, her children, her people, her 
priest—ay, even for the glorious presence of her Son. Oh! ‘ Vos omnes qui transitis 
per viam,’ can you do nothing for our Ladye of Grace of Acton, noble and rich la- 
dies and gentlemen, with pleasant homes, and bright, fair, happy children—converts 
who owe your happiness to this same sweet ladye—good Christian people all, who 
pe yourselves servants of Marye? Money will console her—moncey will teach 
ner poor neglected children—money will build a church for her people, and a taber- 
nacle for her Son; and nothing but money will do these things. Ah! send, then, 
some aid, even though the most tritling—even a postage stamp. Never was need 
more dire than this.” 

The reading of this announcement was followed by great laughter. 
Another document of interest was read by Lord Cavan in the course of 
his speech,—a letter from Rosa Madiai to her husband Francesco. 

** If you knew the pleasure which the news that you are better gave me! 
very great, and tears of pleasure covered my cheeks—for two motives ; first, that 
God has made you worthy of suffering with his dear Son; and, secondly, that he 
restores your health. Oh! if we knew how to appreciate the degradations that we 
suffer for having confessed that there is but one Mediator between God and man! 
My dear, you speak to me of "oo; grace—pardon; but permit me to tell you 
that the great pardon we have already received. How broken asunder are all our 
conjugal rites; our house and goods scattered like dust to the wind. We ourselves 
you see in w hat state ; and, with all that, we would not make an exchange with all 
the treasures of Pharoah, or lose that holy rest which the Holy Spirit has given us 
out of full grace. This I call grace (or pardon) and the great grace. If a star is 
again to shine for us, it can be but the star of justice, for we have done evil to no 
one; but, on the contrary, we have received evil. Selling us for a few francesconi, 


Tt was | 
' Mr. Baron Platt—* Certainly. 


[alluding to the bribes given to their betrayers,] one for the sake of a shop gratis, | 


another for fifty pieces of money, our accusers are the descendants of Judas. Poor 
souls ! I pray that God may give them the tears of Peter, and not the punishment of 
Judas; and that one day they may enjoy eternal glory. And if that poor woman 
who has been bought came and asked alms of me, as at other times, I would still 
give it her; for which God help me. Amen. My dear, let us be ready to do the 
will of the Father, as it was done by his Son, our Master. Let us not be troubled, 
Peter was troubled, walking on the water, fearing the waves, and forgot that, since 
the Saviour walked towards him on the same waves, he should not fear. He feared 
them, and cried out, ‘ Lord save me!’ The hand of love succoured him, saying, 
* Man of little faith, wherefore didst thou doubt! Yes, the waves of this world too 
often make us fear, and the shame is ours. Let us remember the holy words, 
* Though I walk through the valley of the shadow of death, I will fear no evil.’ My 
dear, rest upon the Lord, whether for prosperity or suffering, in bad as well as in 
good health. All passes. Eternity is the essential. Be cheerful, and seek to 
restore your health. While there is that, dear soul, do not give yourself the 





—eeecinsiy 
trouble to write to me, since he will give me news.ef you. God bless you, and cover 
you under the shadow of His wings, for the sake of the grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. Amen.” 


A resolution against the Maynooth grant terminated the proceedings, 


The Prisons Committee of the Court of Common Council and the Gag} 
Committee of the Court of Aldermen visited and inspected the Holloway 
City Prison on Saturday last, Mr. Wright, the temporary Governor, re. 
ports that since the 6th October he has received 371 male and 93 female 
prisoners, and discharged 132 male and 50 female prisoners ; that except 
a few among the women all have behaved well; that several have use. 
fully worked at their trades, and that the majority have been kept to 
pump-labour and cleaning. Nine were in the infirmary, and one had 
died of a diseased heart. Both Committees were pleased with the state 
of order and discipline, and especially gratified at seeing so many of both 
sexes so usefully employed. 

The Female Emigration Society sent out on Tuesday last its twenty. 
ninth detachment for Port Phillip ; consisting of forty women, drawn 
from the overstocked female employments. On board the Kent, they 
were affectionately addressed by Count Strzelecki, the Reverend Joseph 
Brown, Captain Stanley Carr, and the Reverend Mr. Quekett. 

The arguments of counsel in support of the rule for a new trial in the case 
of Achilli versus Newman terminated on Saturday. On Wednesday Lord 
Campbell delivered the judgment of the Court. It was decided that there 
was no defence under the plea of ** Not guilty”; and that the — of justi- 
fication had not been sustained at the trial. After referring at length to the 
change in the law admitting the plea of justification, and laying down the 
rule that unless all the charges contained in the libel are proved the Jury 
must find for the plaintiff, Lord Campbell referred to the principal charges 
against Dr. Achilli, and said that even if they had been proved the Jury 
were quite right in their verdict, because there were two charges—those re- 
specting the debauching of two women of names unknown—which could not 
be and were not proved. The Court therefore refused to grant © new trial, 
The only argument used at the bar which could lead toa different conclue 
sion, was that the plea might be considered as distributive: but that is fal- 
lacious ; for the plea of justification is one and entire, and in case the whole 
plea is not proved the defence falls to the ground. All doubt upon this 
subject is removed by the express enactment, that wherever there is a con- 
viction after a plea of justification, ‘‘ the Court, in pronouncing sentence, 
shall consider whether the guilt of the defendant is aggravated or mitigated 
by the plea, and by the evidence given to prove or a an the same.”’ Sen- 
tence lies with the Court, and not with the Jury. ‘‘ Under these circumstances, 
how can we set aside the verdict and grant a new trial? This course is to 
be adopted only where some issue has been improperly found, and a different 
verdict may be expected. But here it is admitted that the issue has been 
poy found, and that the Jury must again find that the defendant wrong- 
ully published the libel, without the cause or justification which he has al- 
leged in his plea.’’—Rule discharged. It istunderstood that Dr. Newman will 
be brought up for judgment on Monday. 

The uninitiated have a very slight idea of the amount of roguery which is 
carried on by the money-lending interest. Generally the money-lender 
secures his victim, but sometimes he is foiled. One of these gentry met 
with astriking and probably an unlooked-for defeat at the Nisi Prius sittings 
of the Court of Common Pleas, on Saturday, before Mr. Baron Platt. A 
man named Casey, “little Tommy Casey ’”’ as he is familiarly styled, brought 
an action on a promissory note for 150/. against the Reverend Francis Edward 
Arden. Inthe month of April 1852, Mr. Arden, a gentleman in orders unat- 
tached, whose father allows him 100/. a year, was in want of money to meet 
some trifling liabilities. Taking up the Cambridge Independent Press, he saw an 
advertisement headed ‘* Money instantly at command,” on personal security ; 
and inviting an application for full particulars to “Zeta, 12 Duke Street, 
Portland Place, London.’’ Mr. Arden could not resist the tempting offer ; 
and he applied to Zeta for 100/., naming his resources. He received a letter 
in reply, signed “ A. Graham”’; and, after a short correspondence, in which 
‘“ A. Graham ” said he would rather negotiate for a larger sum, it was 
finally arranged that Mr. Arden should borrow 150/. at 10 per cent; and a 
bill for signature was forwarded to him. Mr. Arden signed and returned 
it; Graham promising to get it discounted by a “ capitalist,” and to forward 
the money. Ofcourse he did not send a farthing. Instead of that, Mr. 
Arden received a notice in July from one “Casey,” that the note had been 
indorsed tohim by one ‘ Thompson,” the “ capitalist,”” who had received it 
from Graham ; and in August Casey wrote to say that unless some arrange- 
ment were made an action would be brought. As he had received no money, 
Mr. Arden took advice of his friends. They discovered that A. Graham was 
James Whalley Gardiner, a notorious person, who had already been in New- 
gate on asimilar charge; that Thompson was the tool of Gardiner; that 
Casey had been an insolvent, a defaulter as a collector of the Income-tax, 
a keeper of a betting-house in the Haymarket, and three or four times in 
the custody of the Police. When he went through the Insolvent Court, his 
property was valued at 3/. 1s. 10d. The letters signed “‘ Thompson ”’ were 

roved to be in the handwriting of Casey. The real Thompson, “‘capitalist,’’ 
ived in the back room of a house in Marshall Street, London Road, paying a 
rent of 6s. in advance. Crutchley, another of the indorsees, was a notorious 
gambler. A corn-dealer was brought into the witness-box by the prosecution, 
to prove that he saw Thompson receive money for the note from Casey: 
but as Thompson and Casey were identical in the epistolary depart- 
ment, some one, probably Gardiner, represented Thompson on that occasion. 
The fraudulent nature of the whole transaction was thoroughly exposed by 
the defence ; and the Jury readily returned a verdict for Mr. Arden. Mr. 
James, who appeared for him, asked that the note might be impounded. 
It may very properly be made to form the 
I think a case of conspiracy has been 


groundwork of other proceedings. e 
1 entertain 


made out, which ought to be carefully looked into elsewhere. 
very little doubt on the matter.” 


Robert Ferdinand Pries was finally examined at the Mansionhouse on 
Tuesday. Sir Robert Carden committed him for trial for “ feloniously 
forging accountable receipts for goods—namely, 7313 quarters of wheat—and 
uttering the same”’ ; these were the false bills of lading purporting to be sig ned 
by granary-keepers. The prisoner’s solicitor took the opportunity of denying 
that Pries had—as had been rumoured—sent large sums of money to Ger- 
many with intent to secure something for himself out of his operations in 
England. Mr. Johnson, the official assignee under Pries’s bankruptcy, said, 
from a cursory examination of the books, it did not appear that Pries had 
sent away money. Mr. Ballantine, for the prosecution, remarked that the 
Magistrate had nothing to do with the question of how the prisoner had dis- 
posed of the money obtained by his forgeries, 

The charge of fraudulently obtaining 90007. from Messrs. Monteaux and 
Co. was then proceeded with. These bankers advanced the money on the 
security of certain bills of lading: it turned out that the bills were mere cu- 
plicates, Pries having already raised money on the original bills from other 
parties, who thus became possessed of the property which Messrs. Monteaux 
and Co. thought they had obtained as a security for their advances. Mr. 
Coventry and Mr. White, partners in two corn-dealing firms, produced the 
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original bills which they had received from the accused. Sir Robert Carden 
committed Pries on the further charge of “obtaining by false pretences 
90002, from Messrs. Monteaux and Co., with intent to defraud them.” 
Hostilities continue between Mr. Panizzi and Mr. Henry G. Bohn. The 
pookseller was summoned before the Bow Street Magistrate on Thurs- 
day, for not sending certain books to the British Museum. The investigation 
was very lengthy, counsel being employed on both sides. After the last con- 
yiction for omitting to send books, Mr. Bohn wrote to Mr. Panizzi, asking 
that officer to inform him if he had failed to send any other works, as he 
would immediately supply them if he had, and thus avoid further legal pro- 
ings. It appears that by the last act of Parliament upon the subject, 
the Museum is not obliged to apply to ea for books, but publishers 
are compelled to send them, at the peri 
answer to Mr. Bohn’s letter was from the solicitors of the Museum. Sub- 


ently, the solicitors notified that unless certain volumes were sent, Mr. | 


Bohn would be summoned. Some of the books, mostly reprints with slight 
alterations, Mr. Bohn thought the Museum could not claim, and others he 
sent; but the summonses had then, been taken out, and the books were 
refused. Mr. Bohn’s counsel complained that these proceedings arose 
from spite: some of the books were published years ago, and nothing was 
said about the omissions when the former proceedings took place. Mr. Jar- 
dine endeavoured to smooth the asperities of the contending parties ; 
and in the cases made out he imposed only a nominal fine ofa chilling’ 
One claim the Magistrate decided against; five were withdrawn; and in 
the others the defendant was ordered to pay 11/. 16s. 6d., the amount of the 
value of the books, the court expenses, and the fines. 

Mr. Ridley Wilson, master of the collier Fifteen, was reéxamined by the 
Thames Police Magistrate on Tuesday, on the charge of sinking the Essex 
Lass. Two new witnesses were examined; but their evidence did not tally 
in all particulars with that of Cudmore. Mr. Yardley in vain endeavoured 
to discover what motive Wilson could have for sinking the ship; but it was 
not shown by the prosecution that he or any other parties gained by the loss 
of the vessel, as it did not appear that the insurances were more than the 
value of the ship and cargo. On the other hand, it was alleged that the 
master was a considerable loser. Mr. Yardley put it to the prosecuting 


counsel, would it be likely that a conviction would result if he sent the case for | 
Mr. Child, after consulting with the solicitor of the Colchester society 


trial ? 
that insured the ship for two thirds of the whole insurance, wished the case 
to be sent to the Sessions, but would not object to bail being taken. 
Magistrate, remarking that that court was not the proper tribunal to decide 
on the credibility of witnesses, eventually committed the prisoner for trial, 
but accepted bail for his appearance. 
Imposture appears in endless variety. 
looking man of clerical appearance, has been sent to prison for three months 
by the Marlborough Street Magistrate, as a “‘rogue and vagabond,” he 
having obtained a large sum as subscriptions to the Sailors’ Improvement 
Society after he had been dismissed from his office as collector, which money 
he applied to his own use. Morwood seems a versatile character: formerly 


he assumed the office of an Independent preacher, and latterly he has been | 


known in Lambeth as a zealous Roman Catholic priest, challenging Pro- 
testants to engage him in controversy. 


The orphan child Gaywood, who was burnt in the hand by a pauper nurse | 


in Greenwich Workhouse, died last week. It will be recollected that the 
nurse was sent to prison for the cruel act for fourteen days only, by the Com- 
mon Sergeant. 
Union, being at the time intoxicated ! 


Che Provinces. 

A Conference of the Peace Society commenced its session at Manchester 
on Thursday, in the Corn Exchange. Mr. George Wilson was in the 
chair ;, supported by Mr. Cobden, Mr. Bright, Mr. J. B. Smith, Mr. 
Joseph Brotherton, Mr. George Hadfield, Mr. Joseph Sturge, Mr. Charles 
Hindley, and other gentlemen. The audience ranged between four and 
five hundred. Mr. George Wilson took the lead in oratory; dealing with 
the statistics of the Army and Navy, especially as regards the excess of 
officers. Mr George Hadfield commented on the war mania: there are, 
he said, 4,000,000 soldiers in Europe now; he pronounced it absurd to 
range bodies of armed men at Calais and Dover and expect that war would 
not break out. 
Reverend G. W. Condor, of Leeds, took the religious ground of anta- 
gonism to war. The Reverend John Burnet, of London, denominated 
war and its causes, soldiers and their doings, “‘ humbugging,”’ “‘humbugs,”’ 
and “humbuggery,”—using every possible inflection of this slang ex- 
pression. Mr. John Bright delivered an exceedingly reasonable speech in 
behalf of the Peace doctrine ; gathering his arguments in favour of arbi- 





tration from current instances—as duelling, which had so much changed— | 
our late disputes with the United States, and the Lobos affair, which must | ing é t, 
have come to arbitration, by virtue of a special treaty, had not the Presi- | ficient 12 ounces 14drachms and the other 6 ounces 7 drachms, 


dent yielded to the rightful claims of Peru. Why could not we have a 
similar treaty with the United States, and with France? After a speech 
from Mr. Brotherton, the meeting was adjourned until the evening. 

The resolutions agreed to set forth, that it is the solemn duty of 
ministers of religion and journalists to diffuse pacific principles; and that 
as the sword can settle no question on principles of equity, recourse 
should be had to arbitration. 

A great many letters were read; the adhesions coming not from men 
who can be said to belong to any particular party. Among them were 
Lord Goderich, Mr. George Combe, Lord Radnor, Mr. Leigh Hunt, and 
M. Emile de Girardin. The last letter has an interest of its own in the 
present state of French affairs; but it would be more satisfactory as 
evidence were its writer not so completely committed, 

“ Paris, Jan. 18, 


of legal proceedings in default. The | 


The | 


Simeon Morwood, a respectable- | 


Immediately after her release she claimed admission to the | 


The Reverend William Aspinall, of Liverpool, and the | 


For some time past Mr. Joseph Sturge has been carrying out an expe- 
riment for the reformation of juvenile criminals, mainly by giving them 
employment ; and a few weeks ago Lord Calthorpe and others met to 
consider the propriety of extending this plan. A committee was then ap- 
pointed to examine and report on the subject; and on Thursday a meet- 
ing was held at Birmingham to receive the report. Besides Lord Cal- 
thorpe, the chairman, there were present Lord Lyttelton, Mr, Adderley 
M.P., Mr. Scholefield M.P., Captain Tindal, and Mr. Ellis, of the 
Reformatory Institution, Ryland Road. The success of that institution 
| was recognized in the report. The annual cost of maintaining a master, 
| amatron, and twenty boys, in a reformatory institution, was estimated 
at 3507. The committee announced that Mr. Adderley would build at 
Saltley, about a mile from Birmingham, at his own cost, a house, work- 
shops, and dormitories, for twenty boys, and attach to it five acres of 
land: they recommendrd that this offer should be accepted, and that Mr. 
| John Ellis should be placed at the head of the establishment, the pecuniary 
| management being confided to a committee. It was resolved, that in 
| order to reclaim juvenile criminals, “ it is desirable to provide for them 

a house, to afford them the benefits of education, and to train them to 

habits of regular industry”; and that a school, to be called the Birming- 

ham Reformatory School should be established. A committee, consisting 

of Lord Calthorpe, Lord Lyttelton, Mr. Recorder Hill, and others, was 
| appointed to open the school as speedily as posssible. 


At a Convocation held at Oxford on Thursday, the motion to grant 
5007. out of the University chest towards the Wellington subscription 
for educational purposes, was carried by only 25 to 22. The opposition 
was not so much to the grant as to the mode of applying it. It was sug- 
gested that the 5002. should form the nucleus of a general University sub- 
scription, for the purpose of founding scholarships at Oxford, to be held 
by boys from the Wellington School, instead of being given directly 
towards the founding of that establishment. ioe opposition is actually 
attributed to the Liberals as a misdemeanour, by the Standard.] 

The Bishop of Manchester presided over a meeting held on Wednesday 
| in the Manchester Town-Council room, when it was resolved that a mo- 
nument should be erected to the memory of the late Dr. Dalton, the well- 
| known chemist; and that, as a subsidiary memorial, Dalton scholarships 
| of chemistry and mathematics should be founded in Owen's College. 

Auricular confession, alleged to have been introduced by the Ro- 
manizing clergy, has for some time excited the people of South Devon. 
On Friday last week, a large meeting was held at Exeter, and a memo- 
rial to the Queen adopted, praying that her Majesty would issue a Royal 
Commission of inquiry and exercise her authority to put an effectual stop 
to the Romanizing practices of the clergy. Sir John Yarde Buller and 
other leading county gentlemen were present. 
|  Rebeccaites, or forcible removers of toll-gates, have appeared in Somer- 

setshire, between Bath, Frome, and Warminster. A certain trust, known 

as the Black Dog Trust, has got into legal difficulties ; the former treasurer 

having been a heavy defaulter. Unable to compel the parishes to re- 
| pair the roads, the trust has continued to exact heavy tolls for roads un- 
fit to travel over. On Thursday weck, a mob assembled and carried off 
the Midford gates. 

A meeting of the Pembrokeshire Lieutenancy is announced for the 5th 
of next month, to arrange a ballot for the Militia; voluntary enlistment 
having failed, in consequence of the large amount of employment afforded 
by the construction of railways in the locality. 





Croydon is suffering from an increased mortality arising from the pre- 
valence of a fever. Contrary to the usual course of such diseases, its 
ravages commenced among the gentry and substantial tradesmen of the 
town. Alarmed, the Local Board of Health applied to the London Board, 
and Dr. Southwood Smith and Dr. Sutherland have visited Croydon. 
They report that the fever does not appear to have arisen from any pecu- 
liar local causes, but from the extraordinary character of the weather— 
excessive wet and a high state of the temperature. The epidemic broke 
out at Oxted, a few miles from Croydon, before it appeared in the town ; 
and it has recently prevailed in many towns and villages in England. 
[The unusual character of the fever, and the rate of mortality, have been 


The Sunbury Magistrates have fined Mr. Wayte, keeper of the Angel and 
Crown Hotel, Staines, 40s. and costs, for selling beer in two bottles purport- 
ing to be the one a “ quart” and the other a “ pint,’’ though one was de- 
The prose- 


| denied by a resident ; but the prevalent alarm is a fact.) 
' 


cutor was an Inspector of Weights and Measures. 
William Tyrrell, a Manchester man, has perpetrated a cowardly and wilful 
homicide. He quarrelled and fought with Quinn, a weaver; the quarrel con- 


| tinued, and Tyrrell wished Quinn to strike him, that they might renew the 


|  Wilful murder.’ 


“ Sir—I have received the letter in which you inform me that a Con- | 


ference of the friends of Peace will be held in Manchester on the 27th and 
28th of January. 
because I think I should have expressed the unanimous opinion of industrial 
France in saying, that never has it better comprehended than now that the 
durable maintenance of peace will be the inevitable reéstablishment of 
liberty by the progress of civilization and the exchange of ideas; also that 
it does not at all understand the preparations and armaments of the English 
Government,—arrangemeuts and preparations that are without an aim, 
unless they have some other than the absurd supposition of a disembarcation 
without object. 

“ Receive, Sir, and convey to the Conference, the new and constant ex- 
Pression of my fraternal sentiments. “ EMILE DE GIRARDIN.”’ 

In the course of the proceedings, Mr. Stokes, the secretary, announced 
that “a large parcel ” of Mr. Cobden’s Peace and War pamphlet “ would 
be offered at the doors, to members of the Conference, at the price of one 

; ” 


shilling. 





I regret the more earnestly my inability to be present, | 


fight; Quinn repeatedly said he would not, unless Tyrrell would “show both 
his hands.”” He would only show the left hand, keeping the other in 
his pocket; until at length he drew it out, clasping a knife in it, with 
which he fatally stabbed Quinn, The Coroner’s Jury pronounced the act a 

On Tuesday evening last, as Mrs. Duffill, of Beverley, was returning from 
Tull to Beverley by the last train, she unfortunately was left alone in the 
carriage with a ruflian, who first robbed her and then threw her out of the 
carriage, near Cottingham. It appears that the carriage in which Mrs, 
Duffill was returning home was nearly full of people when the train left Hull ; 
but, unfortunately for her, they all got out at Cottingham, except the 
villain who committed the above atrocious act. It is supposed that, soon 
after the train had left Cottingham, the wretch had robbed her, and, in order 
more effectually to get away as soon as he had done so, threw her out of 
the carriage, as the train was on its way to Beverley. Her cries of “ thicf”’ 
and “ murder”’ were ultimately heard; but when assistance arrived she was 
insensible, and has been so ever since, and is now in a very precarious state. 
Holliday, a cow-dealer, has been arrested on suspicion. 

Joseph Lamb, head clerk in the goods department of the Northampton 
station of the North-western Railway, has absconded, having robbed the 
company of more than 1000/. 





The Reverend Edward John Chaplin, a resident Fellow of Magdalen Col- 
lege, Oxford, has been found dead on his bed, from apoplexy. He had two fits 
before; and a surgeon declared that if the fit recurred when medical aid was 
not at hand immediately, he would inevitably lose his life. The prophecy 
was completely fulfilled; as the unfortunate gentleman was seized during 
the night when quite alone, and had been dead hours before his bed-maker 
entered in the morning. 
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Another victim has been added to those killed by the railway collision near 
Oxford : John Willliams, a hawker, whose arm was amputated, died in Rad- 
= Infirmary on Monday last. Thus eight have perished by this one “ ac- 
cident,” 

Another life-boat catastrophe is recorded. On Saturday night the Rhyl 

* life-boat went out to the assistance of a vessel wrecked on the Hoyle Bank. 
The ship was abandoned by the crew before the boat reached her. As the 
Rhyl men were returning, the life-boat capsized, and all the people were 
thrown into the water; three got to shore alive, but six were lost. The boat 
is a new one, sent to Rhyl by the Royal Benevolent Shipwrecked Ma- 
riners’ Society. 

On the afternoon of Friday last week there was a serious accident on the 
branch railway between Wakefield and Askem, part of the Lancashire and 
Yorkshire Bailway. This branch is used by the Great Northern Company. 
The accident occurred to one of their trains. The train, which consisted of 
an engine and tender, a horse-box, and guard's van, eight or nine passenger- 
earriages, and then another guard’s van, had arrived within about a mile of 
Womersley station, twelve miles from Doncaster, when the engine-driver 
and fireman felt one of the leading wheels of the engine jolting very much, 
and, suspecting the real cause, they at once enieaveuel to sto; the train. 
As, however, it was then running at a speed of something like fifty miles an 
hour, this could not be very speedily accomplished. They reversed the 
engine and signalled to the guard to put on the break, and were in hopes 
that they could pull up without any serious consequences. The train had 
run about 600 yards in this way when suddenly the engine jumped off the 
line on the side where the embankment was at least twenty feet high, with 
a deep cutting full of water immediately beyond. The driver and stoker, 
who were prepared for this, but stuck to their posts to the last moment, 
gues off the engine on the other side; but, unfortunately, both suffered— 

ohnson the driver having his leg broken, and Oliver the fireman his foot 
crushed. The ponderous engine and tender, the horse-box, and first guard’s 
van, immediately reeled over down the embankment with a tremendous 
crash. Luckily, from the velocity of the train having been reduced, the 
coupling-chains of the passenger-train gave way, leaving all the remaining 
vehicles on the line. Some of the passengers were hurt, but not dangerously. 
The guard, who was in the van, escaped almost unscathed. The accident 
was caused by the breaking of the tire of one of the leading wheels of the 
engine. 

A locomotive exploded on Sunday at Newcastle-upon-Tyne. The driver 
and fireman were standing on the foot-board at the time, and escaped with 
slight scalds; but another fireman, who was standing on the foot-step, was 
so badly hurt that he is not expected to recover. The engine was attached 
to a train, and was just about to start. 

A boiler-explosion at Messrs. Marling and Co.’s woollen-cloth-factory at 
Ebley, near Stroud, has caused the death of an engineer, and seriously hurt 
two women. ere were four boilers employed ; it was necessary to make 
some little alteration in one; the steam from all the boilers passed through 
the same pipe. When one was not in use a “stop-valve” was turned in 
the common pipe, to cut off the connexion between the boilers. This was 
done while the present job was in hand. When the boiler was refilled and 
the fire lighted, Liddiard, the engine-man, forgot to open the stop-valve. 
The consequence was a great pressure of steam, which rushed through the 
safety-valve. The steam-gauge, however, did notexhibit any extraordinary 
pressure. Liddiard, not thinking of the stop-valve, got on the boiler, moved 
the safety-valve up and down, and perhaps held it down for atime. Ina 
few minutes the boiler burst; a portion of the building above the boiler- 
house—five stories high—was forced down, and two women who'were in the 
top floor were hurt. Some hours elapsed before the mangled body of Lid- 
diard could be got out of the mound of rubbish. It was stated at the in- 
quest that Liddiard had been many years employed at the factory, and was 
usually a careful man: evidently, his forgetfulness that the stop-valve was 
closed led to the disaster. An engineer stated that suddenly closing and 
opening the safety-valve repeatedly would cause a very dangerous state of 

ings in the boiler, by the sudden changes in the condition of the steam. 
The boiler did not appear to have been defective. The verdict was ‘ Acci- 
dental death.” 

Seven miners have been killed at New Cottam coal-pit, seven miles from 
Sheffield. They had got into a corf to descend the shaft, but had not been 
lowered more than twenty feet when an iron ring to which the corf was 
suspended gave way, and the poor men were dashed to the bottom—a depth 
of 240 feet. Some delay occurred before any one could descend the shaft ; 
only one of the seven miners exhibited the least sign of life, and he only for 
a few moments. 

A boy has been found dead at Sheffield under very singular circumstances. 
He kept pigeons in a garret; a cat entered through a broken pane and stole 
some of the birds; the boy prepared a noose to suspend before the hole to 
catch the cat. One day he was missed, and after some time the garret was 
searched : his lifeless body was partly resting on the floor, and the neck was 
in a sling formed of whip-cord which was attached to a nail in a joist. It 
appeared most probable that he had been standing on some article of furni- 
ture to adjust the trap for the cat, that he fell over, and his head slipped 
through the sling in the whip-cord, the jerk depriving him of sensation ; 
another conjecture is that he was trying what hanging was like, and some 
accident occurred during the dangerous experiment. This last supposition 
finds favour in Sheffield, from a man in the lunatic ward of the workhouse 
having hanged himself after an animated conversation with the other pa- 
tients on the recent executions in York of the two Sheffield murderers. 


Five hundred brickmakers of Manchester went by railway, on Thursday 
sennight, to Ashton-under-Lync, with the view of intimidating some “ non- 
society ’’ men. The Mayor mct them at the railway station, and warned 
them not to break the law ; and when they subsequently held a meeting in 
the theatre he again gave them good advice. Troops were stationed in the 
Town-hall ready for service. But the brickmakers did not proceed to any 
overt acts of violence, though their presence frightened away two men out of 
twelve who were working in a brick-yard. 


IRELAND. 

In the Dublin Court of Queen’s Bench, on Monday, Mr. Attorney-General 

Brewster applied to have the depositions against the traversers in the case of 
“* the Queen versus Delmege J. P. and others’’—the Six-mile Bridge affair 
—returned to the office of the Clerk of the Crown for the county of Clare, 
for the purpose of the prosecution at the next Assizes. The documents in 
question were brought up to town upon an order of the Court on an applica- 
tion made last term to quash the finding of the Coroner’s Jury. The Court 

ranted the order. (Government, therefore, prosecutes the soldiers of the 
Thirty-first Regiment; and will also have to prosecute Burke and Clune, 
the Roman Catholic priests engaged in the fatal riot.] 

A daring murder has been committed at Gureen, near Kilbeggan, in 
Westmeath. The victim was Thomas Farrell, a man of sixty, a Roman Ca- 
tholic, farming a small tract of land. He lived in a comparatively populous 
neighbourhood, a quarter of a mile from the town, and near a well-fre- 
quented road. About seven o'clock in the evening, the moon sbining 





brightly, five young countrymen, in no way disguised, with arms in thas 
hands, went & the house. Two sopaleed of the door on guard. i 
was at his fireside, — story to his family—his wife and two daugh 
and a servant-boy—and three of his neighbours, young men, all sitting ro 
the fire, without any candle burning, when the three men, armed wi! guns, 
raised the latch of the door and came into the house. One of them Pulled 
out a candle, and giving it to Farrell’s servant-boy, desired him to light jt 
He then said, “T am in search of a person I want” ; and proceeded toward; 
a room, the only other a ent of the house, the door of which was closed, 
This room he ransacked, but found only 2s. 6d. in money. When he re. 
turned to the kitchen, one of his companions asked him, had he got what he 
wanted? and he replied, ‘No; I will make a short job of it.” Present} 
he said to the old man, ‘Tom, lend me your gun for a few days, and I wj 
return it.”’ Farrell desired the servant-boy to reach him the gun, which 
was beside him; Farrell stood up when the boy handed him the gun; get. 
ting it in his hand, the assassin desired the boy to stand back, and in an ip. 
stant the two that kept guard fired their muskets at Farrell, who fell dead, 
The assassins then departed, apparently unrecognized by any of the persons 
who witnessed the murder. As usual; no one offered resistance ; it was not 
till Farrell’s son came home that thg Police received information. The (Co. 
eek Jury have been obliged to return their verdict against ‘persons un. 
nown.” 





SCOTLAND. 

Colonel Lauderdale Maule, the newly-appointed Surveyor-General of 
the Ordnance, has issued an address to his constituents of the county of 
Forfar, announcing his appointment, and his intention to offer himself 
again to them when the new writ is moved for. 

“T have accepted office under the Earl of Aberdeen,”’ he says, ‘because 
he is an enlightened advocate of Free-trade principles; because he has, in 
the development of the policy by which he is to be guided, afforded assurance 
of progressive reforms; and because, by a cordial alliance with those who 
have long and faithfully laboured in the popular cause, he gives good se- 
ay = the due consideration and safe concession of the just demands of 
the people.” 


Traffic will be impeded for some time on the Scottish Central Railway, by 
the washing away of part of an embankment. The river Earn passes under 
the line by a culvert at Forteviot, a few miles from Perth. By the 
melting of snow on the adjacent mountains, the Earn was greatly swollen, 
and the culvert was insufficient to carry the water off; the flood accumu- 
lated against the embankment, and at length some forty yards of it was 
swept away. 

A man has been killed at an engineering establishment at Dobbie’s Town, 
Glasgow, by the explosion of a boiler. John M‘Kinnon, a watchman, was 
told to light the fire under a boiler at five o’clock in the morning, as the 
engineer intended to be at the works at half-past five. Buta few minutes 
after five a tremendous explosion shook the neighbourhood, and it was found 
that a oa building had been shattered to pieces by the explosion of the 
boiler. ‘Kinnon was taken out of the ruins dead. He must have lighted 
the fire some hours before the appointed time, and he had tampered 
with the safety-valve or heated the boiler to an excessive degree. 





Foreign aud Culanial. 


France.—Louis Napoleon has officially authenticated what was only 
a public rumour respecting his marriage. On Saturday last, in the 
palace of the Tuilerics, he met the committees of his Senate, Legislative 
Corps, and Council of State, in the throne-room ; headed by M. Troplong, 
M. Billault, and M. Baroche. Preceded and announced by the Duke of 
Cambacéres, and accompanied by Aides-de-camp and Marshals of France, 
the Emperor entered and took his seat on the throne. On his right-hand 
stood Jerome Bonaparte, on his left Napoleon the son of Jerome ; Ad- 
mirals and Marshals on either side, Then, with a firm voice, the Em- 
peror read the following manifesto of his intentions. 

‘*Gentlemen—I yield to the desire, so often manifested by the country, in 
announcing my marriage. 

“The union which I contract is not in accord with the traditions of ancient 
policy ; and in that lies its advantage. 

“France, by her successive revolutions, has always abruptly separated 
from the rest of Europe. Every prudent Government ought certainly to en- 
deavour to again place her within the pale of the old monarchies; but that 
result will be more surely attained by a straightforward and candid policy, 
and by good faith in all transactions, than by royal alliances, which create 
feelings of false security, and frequently substitute family interest for that of 
the nation. Besides, the examples of the past have left in the mind of the 
people certain superstitious persuasions. It is not forgotten that for the last 
seventy years foreign pri have ded the steps of the throne only 
to behold their offspring’ dispersed and proscribed by war or by revolution. 
One woman only appeared to bring with her good fortune, and to live longer 
than the others in the memory of the people ; and that woman, the good and 
modest wife of General Bonaparte, was not the issue of a royal family. 

“It must, however, be admitted, that in 1810 the marriage of Napoleon I. 
with Marie-Louise was a great event: it was a pledge for the future, and a 
decided satisfaction for the national pride, since the ancient and illustrious 
house of Austria, who had so long been at war with us, solicited the alliance 
of the elected chief of a new empire. In the last reign, on the contrary, has 
not the amour propre of the country had to suffer, when the heir to the throne 
was seen soliciting for several years without result the alliance of a sovereign 
house, and at last obtained a princess, accomplished, undoubtedly, but only 
of a secondary rank, and of a different religion ? 

‘* When in the face of old Europe a man is raised by the force of a new 
principle to a level with the long-established dynasties, it is not by giving an 
ancient character to his blazon, and by endeavouring to introduce himself at 
any price into the family of kings, that he can get himself accepted ; it is 
infinitely rather by always bearing in mind his origin, by preserving his 
peculiar character, and by frankly taking up before Europe the position of 
one who has arrived at fortune ¢ position de parveni)—a glorious position, 
when success is achieved by the free suffrage of a great people. 

“Thus, obliged to depart from the precedents hitherto followed, my mar- 
riage was no longer anything but a private affair: the only thing that re- 
mained was the choice of the person. She who has become the object of my 
preference is of high birth. French in heart, by education, and by the re- 
membrance of the blood which her father shed for the cause of the Empire, 
she has, as a Spaniard, the advantage of not having in France any family to 
whom she would wish to give honours and dignities. Gifted with every 
mental quality, she will be the ornament of the throne, as in the day of 
danger she would become one of its most courageous supports. A pious Ca- 
tholic, she will address to Heaven the same prayers as myself for the happi- 
ness of France: gracious and good, she will exhibit, I firmly hope, in the 
same position, the virtues of the Empress Josephine. 








“I come, therefore, gentlemen, to say to France, I have preferred a wo- 
man whom I love aud respect, to one unknown, and whose alliance woul 
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have had advan mingled with sacrifices. Without testifying disdain 
for any one, I yield to my inclination, but not without having first consulted 
my reason and my convictions. In short, in placing independence, qualities 
of heart, and family happiness, above dynastic prejudices and calculations of 
ambition, I shall not be the less strong, since I shall be more at liberty. 

«Soon, in proceeding to Notre Dame, I shall present the Empress to the 

le and to the army. The confidence which they have in me assures me 
of their kind feeling towards her whom I have chosen ; and you, gentlemen, 
in learning to know her, will be convinced that again on this occasion I have 
been inspired by Providence.” — 

Almost as soon as it was delivered, printed copies of this address ap- 

in the Bourse and on the walls of Paris; and groups of critics and 
ordinary observers gathered around them. 

The Police has forbidden the journals from printing stories of the 
future Empress, except such as were authorized. Among them is the 
following, “communicated” by thé Count de Giyodan, a director of the 
Herald’s College of Paris. 

“The family with which the Emperor forms an alliance is one of the most 
illustrious in Spain. Our future Empress belongs to the house of Guzman, 
whose origin dates back to the earliest times of the Spanish monarchy, and 
which several historians say was the issue of royal blood. All the branches 
of this family have played a distinguished part in history. We will quote 
among others those of the Dukes of Medina, of Las Torres, of Medina-Si- 
donia, and of Olivares, and those of the Counts of Montijo, of Teba or Teva, 
and of Villaverde, Marquis de Ardales, de la Algara, &c., grandees of Spain. 
The Duchess de Teba, Countess de Montijo, descends from this last branch. 
It is not the first time that this family has been called to ascend the throne; 
for, in 1633, Doita Luiza Francisca de Guzman, daughter of Juan Perez de 
Guzman, eighth Duke of Medina-Sidonia, married the King of Portugal, Don 
Juan IV. of Braganza. The Counts de Montijo have the same arms as the 
Dukes of Medina-Sidonia, their near relations, and bear the same name, 
which is De Guzman.” 

A more extraordinary document is that which describes the titles of the | 
mother of the Empress-elect. 

“Dofia Marfa Manuela Kirkpatrick de Closburn, Countess Dowager of 
Montijo, De Miranda, Banos y Mora; Duchess de Penaranda; Mother, 
Guardian, and Administratrix of the person and property of my daughter 
Doiia Maria Francisca de Sales Portocarrero, Palafox y Kirkpatrick, Croy de 
Havré y Lanti, Lopez de Ziiniga, Fernandez de Cordoba, Leiva y la Cerda, 
Rojas, Guzman, Luna, Enriquez de Almanza, Cardenas, Pacheco y Acuna, 
Avellaneda, Guzman de Iscar, Rodriguez de Aza, Ochoa, Bazan Osorio, En- 
riquez de Valdés y Cardona, Acevedo, Chaves, Hinojosa, Chacon, Mendoza, 
Cardenas y Zapata, Var, Luna, Vivero, Cabrera y Bobadilla, Lopez Pache- 
co, Funes de Villalpando, Francés de Arino, Albion, Gurrea, Fernandez de 
Heredia, Monroy, Aragon, Enriquez de la Carra, Navarrh, ena, Braca- 
monte y Davila; Countess of Montijo, De Miranda, De Banos, De Mora, De 
Fuentiduena, De Ablitas, De San ‘Ettevan de Gormaz, De Casarrubios del 
Monte y de Santa Cruz de la Sierra; Duchess of Penaranda; Marchioness 
of Valderrabano, De Osera, De Barcarrota, De la Algaba, De La Baneza, De 

Moya, De Villanueva del Fresno, De Valdunquillo y de Mirallo; Viscountess 
of Palacios de la Valduerna y su Infantazgo, y De Calzada; Lady of the 
Casa Fuerte de Arteaga, De La Puebla de la Calzada, De Huetor-Tajar, De 
Cespedosa, De La Adrada, De Codesal, De Vierlas, De Romanillos, Las 
Baronias de Quinto, Figueruelas y Estopinan, De Las Villas y Valles de Aza, 
Iscar, Valdeginate, Puebla de Naciados, Palos, Villalba del Rowe San Pedro 
de Latarce, ajo de Las Torres, San Martin de la Fuente, Moguer, Bel- 
monte, Seron y Layos, de Las Regalfas y Preeminencias de Mariscal Mayor 





de Castilla, Aleaidfa Perpétua de la Alcazaba y Fortaleza de Guadix y Capi- 
tania Principal de los cien contfnuos Hijosdalgo de la casa de Castilla; Pa- 
trona de Las Insignes Iglesias Colegiales de Penaranda de Duero y de Santa 
Maria la Mayor de la Villa de Salas, de la Ilustre Capilla de la Sania Epifanfa 
de la Ciudad de Toledo, del Colegio de Santa, Catalina Martir de los Verdes 
de Universidad de Aleali, de la Universidad y Colegio de San Gregorio de la 
Ciudad de Oviedo, y del de San Pelayo de Salamanca, del Convento de Reli- 
iosas de la Santa, Espina de Gelsa, y del Hospital de San Andrés de la Villa 
le Belmont ; Grandee of Spain of the first class,” &c. 

In their eagerness to manufacture a genealogy for the Countess of | 
Teba, the French heralds have rivalled each other and furnished two. | 
One traces her to the Guzman family, as we have seen ; the other to the 
first Doge of Venice—Boccanegra. 

There was a grand ball at the Tuileries on Saturday. Lord and Lady 
Cowley, the Princess Mathilde and Prince Napoleon Jerome, were con- 
— ; but no mention is made of the Countess or Duchess of Pene- 
randa, 

That evening, the Countess and her mother took possession of apart- 
ments provided for them at the Elysée. 

The civil marriage takes place today, at the Tuileries. The bride and 
her suite will be conveyed from the Elysée in two carriages, accompanied 
by her mother and the Spanish Minister : on her arrival at the Tuileries, 
she will be received successively by the Great Chamberlain and other 
high officers at the fuot of the staircase of the Pavillion of Flora; and at 
the entrance of the salon by Prince Napoleon and the Princess Mathilde. 
Here Louis Napoleon will await her coming, surrounded by Cardinals, 
Admirals, Marshals, and Ministers; and in due form the civil knot will 
be tied. After that, the Empress will be escorted back to the Elysée. | 
Next day, with great pomp, the marriage will be solemnized in Notre | 
Dame. ‘The high altar will be removed to the entrance of the choir ; and | 
over it will stretch a magnificent canopy of crimson velvet, surmounted | 

‘4 an enormous eagle bearing an imperial crown. ‘The pillars of the 
choir and nave will be swathed in green velvet bespangled with golden 

‘ All around will be seen the flags of Franee and the statues of her 
kings, The Emperor and Empress will stand under the great canopy, | 
while the Archbishop performs the religious service; the mass will be | 
chanted to Auber’s music, by five hundred chosen voices. All the great | 
public bodies, the army, and the ladies of the court, will be present. 

After the ceremony, the happy pair will retire to the privacy of St. 
Cloud for a week. 

The household of the Empress comprises the Princess of Essling, 
Grande Maitresse; Duchess de Bassano, First Lady of Honour. The 
other Ladies of Honour are Mesdames G. de Montebello, Feray, Lezay- 
Marnezia, de Piérres Malaret, and de Las-Marismas; Count ‘Tascher de 
la Pagerie, Grand Maitre; Count Charles Tascher de la Pagerie, First 
Chamberlain; Count, Lezay-Marnezia, Chamberlain; and Baron de 
Pierres, Equerry. 

Great annoyance has been felt by the friends of the Countess of Téba 
at the spread of scandalous stories respecting her. Flat contradiction is 
given to all of them, and the lady’s reputation is held to be intact. Her 
male acquaintance have been accustomed to call her “ Eugenie,” and 
much has been inferred from that: but it appears that it is a Spanish 
custom to call all friends by their Christian names. 














From the current reports it would appear that the sisters of the mother 
of the Empress-elect—the daughters of Mr. Kirkpatrick, Consul at Malaga, 
all married men of some mark; so that she has a singular chain of rela- 
tions. His eldest daughter married M. Lesseps, father of the Consul at 
Barcelona and agent at Rome ; his second daughter married Palafox, the 
defender of Saragossa ; his third daughter married the Count de Montijo, 
a Spaniard, serving in the French army; a fourth married M. Cabarus, 
the nephew of that famous beauty who became Madame Tallien. 

By his marriage Louis Napoleon will become a grandee of Spain in 
right of his wife, providing he notify the marriage to the head of the 
grandees. But the head of the grandces is the Duke of Montpensier ! 

Napoleon Bonaparte, the son of Jerome, has been raised by decree to 
the rank of General of Division. This violates the military regulations 
Napoleon has never served in the field—except at reviews of the National 
Guards; and he is only in his thirty-first year. 

It was rather confidently reported in Paris on Wednesday, that the 
French Government, moved thereto by Spain, had ordered General Nar- 
vaez either to quit France, or to take up his abode at a greater distance 
from the Spanish frontier. 

The Assemblée Nationale of Monday contained the following article on 
the Imperial marriage. It has attracted great attention, and is attributed 
to M. Guizot. 

“The speech by which the Emperor communicated his marriage to 
the great bodies of the state is, above all, a political one. If, from the per- 
son chosen, this marriage appears at the first glance to be only a private 
affair, the Chief of the State has, nevertheless, himself felt the necessity of 
giving an explanation of it, and in some measure a political commentary. 
We are far from complaining of it, for we find in the speech of his Majesty 
the formal confirmation of what we have always thought and sometimes said 
of the true character of the new Empire. It must be admitted that the Chief 
of the State expressed himself with great clearness and frankness. He 
definitively removed all veils; and it is henceforth a well-established and 
solemnly admitted point, that not only is the Empire not a monarchy such 
as it is known in France, but that it has little resemblance and analogy with 
all the monarchies of Europe; for it places itself vis-i-vis to them by always 
remembering its origin and preserving its own character. Its origin is revo- 
lution ; its character, a sovereignty the issue of universal suffrage. Such is 
the Empire. On the other side are traditional monarchies. There are there- 
fore two principles confronted, the antagonism and the struggles of which, 
from the year 1791 to the year 1815, made the world tremble on its old 
foundations. On this point the Empire of 1804 and that of 1852 resemble 
each other; but here is where the difference commences. Napoleon the first 
of the name had no sooner attained the sovereign power than he had but one 
idea—that of entering into the family of kings. To arrive at this, he mul- 
tiplied his victories; and it was not until he had twice conquered Austria, 
on the fields of Austerlitz and Wagram, that he obtained an Archduchess 
and became the son-in-law of the Emperor Francis. The Emperor Napoleon 
thus made use of his glory to place his throne on a level with those of the 
old monarchies of Europe. We think that there has been a moment when 
his successor had the same idea and the same desire. However that may be, 
he has now relinquished it; he declares that it is not by giving an old cha- 
racter to his escutcheon, and in seeking to introduce himself at any price 
into the family of kings, that he could make himself accepted. His uncle left 
to him two examples—his union with Josephine, (he was then only a 
General,) and his marriage with an Archduchess. It is the first example, 
it is the virtues of Josephine, that Napoleon III. now invokes, and which 
are to be revived in the new Empress. There is also in the speech now en- 
gaging the attention of France and Europe an expression which has caused 
us some surprise. We do not think, after having invoked the traditions of 


| the first Empire, and after having taken the title of Napoleon III., one could 


be still a parvenu. A parvenu is, as it appears to us, he who from the rank 
of a simple sub-lieutenant of artillery comes to surround his forehead with 
the imperial band after passing over as a conqueror the battle-fields of Italy 
and Egypt. But when it is the illustration of a great name and the prestige 
which that name exercises on the imagination of a whole people which have 

laced the crown on the head of a prince, he cannot call himself a parvenn. 

/ hat strikes us in the speech which we have now under examination, is that 
the traditions of old policy, always hitherto followed even through the storms 
of revolutions, appear to S now abandoned. We have also asked ourselves, 
why the Chief of the State proclaimed that he will not be less strong since he 
will be more free ; and why he adds, that the new Empress will be the orna- 
ment of the throne, as in the day of danger she will become one of its most 
courageous supports. There are, therefore, dangers in the future! There 
are, therefore, struggles to foresee, since forces are calculated and mention 
made of courageous support. Is the speech of the 22d of January in unison 
with that of Bordeaux? The latter a few months since told Europe, 
‘l’Empire, c'est la paix.’ The speech of the 22d of January also addresses 
monarchical Europe in speaking to France, and says, ‘The Empire is a new 
principle, a principle contrary to yours; it is the rupture with all the tradi- 
tions of old policy.’ We know it, but it is the first time that this truth has 
appeared clearly to every eye. We, therefore, are not surprised at the 
serious impressions which on this subject have passed through people's 
minds.” 

We gave circulation a few days since to a rumour very prevalent in 
Paris, that the Duc de Bassano had been largely engaged in certain specu- 
lations of a hazardous character. We have authority for stating that 
there is no truth whatever in the report; the Duke being one of the 
few who in the present mania for speculation in France has abstained 
entirely from any undertakings which partake of that character.— Zimeas, 
Jan. 28. 


Srarx.—The new Ministry continues on its equivocal course. No 
pains are spared to put an end to the free discussion of affairs in the 
journals, and constant seizures have taken place. Benavides, the Minister 
of the Interior, has issued instructions to the provincial authorities to do 
their utmost to promote the return of Ministerial candidates. The 
action of the Opposition electoral committees has been nearly suppressed ; 
and the sole liberal act of the Ministry is the restoration of Martinez de 
la Rosa to the Vice-Presidency of the Royal Council. It is said that 
Lord Howden has received a very unsatisfactory reply to his remon- 
strance on the subject of the flagrant omissions in the projected consti- 
tution. 

Iraty.—Recently attention has been drawn to an extraordinary sitting 
of the Sacred College of Cardinals at Rome. ‘The prevalent rumour is 
that the Pope had determined to go to Paris and crown Louis Napoleon ; 
and that Cardinal Antonelli, having in vain endeavoured to dissuade his 
master, had caused the Cardinals to be summoned to lay the matter be‘ore 
them. It is also said that a proposition had been made to the Cardinals 
by the Pope to sell the principalities of Benevento and Pontecorvo to the 
King of Naples, for a good round sum; and that the proposition had been 
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rejected, on the ground that they had no right to sell the patrimony of 
the Church. 

A person named Mazzinghi has been sentenced at Genoa to three 
Years’ imprisonment for reading the Bible with Captain Pakenham. In 
the Parliament at Turin, Count Cavour stated that he hoped shortly to 
send Mazzinghi the royal pardon. It is intimated that an alteration of 
the law should be made. 

The King of Naples has given another decided proof of his disposition 
to conciliate Louis Napoleon: he has liberated two Frenchmen impri- 
soned for political offences. 

A letter from Rome states that the Reverend Mr. Manning, who 
seceded some time ago from the Church of England, preached his first 
Catholic sermon, on the 12th instant, in the church of St. Andrea della 
Valle, at Rome, to a crowded congregation. 

Montenrcro.—The news this week is not of any more certain charac- 
ter than the last. It seems probable, however, that the Turks had made 
an advance, and captured Grahova on the 15th instant. 


On the other | 


hand, we are told that an attack on the capital of Montenegro had been | 


repulsed. Certainly there has been activity among the Austrian war 
authorities on the Dalmatian coast; and rumour went so far as to allege 
that the Austrians had crossed the frontiers of Bosnia—with what precise 
aim is not stated. An English man-of-war has been reported off Cattaro. 
It is certain that Prince Danielo’s cousin has been at Vienna, whence he 
was to proceed for St. Petersburg. 

Care or Goop Horr,—'The Lady Jocelyn, which arrived at Plymouth 
on Monday, brought files of Cape papers up to the 18th December. They 
afford, however, but a small supply of news. General Cathcart crossed 
the Orange River into the Sovereignty on the 30th November; and en- 
camped at Commission Drift, on the Caledon river, with 2500 men of all 
arms, on the 3d December. What his intentions were with respect to 
the chief Moshesh, whose scouts were out on the Caledon river, was un- 
known. Despatches had been sent off to the chiefs. It is stated that 
Moshesh had sent off the bulk of his cattle to the mountains. 

There had been, and was, considerable agitation in the colony respect- 
ing the removal of the seat of government. The Graham’s Town people 
had declared it imperative that a government should be established there. 
Dissatisfaction at the postponement of the constitution is still marked by 
public meetings. 

The journals publish a Government notice, signed “ R. Southey, Acting 
Secretary,” forbidding public servants under any circumstances to con- 
tribute political matter to a newspaper, whether it be a supporter or an 
opponent of the Government: dismissal to be the penalty for such an 
act, or for refusing to answer categorically as to their connexion with the 
public journals. But although it is stated that these rules have been en- 
forced “ at various times, and so recently as the present year,” it is well 
known that up to 1850, at least, no such rules have been in practical 
operation, 

Inp1a.-—News of a startling character was published in London on 
Friday, in the shape of the following telegraphic despatch, dated Trieste, 
January 27. 

” The steamer Germania has arrived. General Godwin having impru- 
dently stationed an advanced post of only 400 men at Pegu, sixty miles 
from Rangoon, and within a short distance of the main body of the Burmese 
army, the Burmese commander immediately attacked it, cut off its communi- 
cations with Rangoon, seized an ammunition-convoy, invested the place, 
harassing the little garrison day and night, and cut off the approaches from 
Rangoon. A naval force, 150 marines, 300 European soldiers, and a steamer, 
attempted to force the passage, to relieve Pegu, and were driven back with 
loss. Two columns of 2400 men left Rangoon, encountered the Burmese, 
defeated them with great loss, and succeeded in reaching Pegu.” 

Unrrep Sratrs.—The Asia arrived at Liverpool on Wednesday, with 
advices from New York to the 14th instant. 

‘The Clayton and Bulwer treaty was still the great public theme. 
Copies of all correspondence on the subject with Great Britain had been 
called for by the Senate; and considerable excitement had followed from 
the debate we mentioned last week, in which General Cass figured. The 
matter remained unsettled ; but there was a strong desire that the treaty 
should be put an end to. General Cass, Senator Soulé, and the journals, 
contend that Great Britain has no right to set up the colony of the Bay 
of Islands off the coast of Belize, or British Honduras, They assert that 
Great Britain only had the right to cut dye-woods on the main-land 
finally conceded to them by Spain in 1814, and no sort of title to the 
islands of Ruatan, Bonacca, Morat, and others ; that British troops had 
repeatedly attempted to establish themselves on the isl: and had re- 
peatedly been expelled by the Spaniards ; that Great Britain had solemnly 
ognized the independence of the Republie of Honduras, and that the 
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seized the island of Ruatan, and established a garrison there ; thus robbing 
a defenceless state of territory. On the other side, it is contended that the 





treaty does not apply to British Honduras; that the Government of Mr. 
Polk sent a Consul to Belize; and that the organs of the party had ad- 
mitted that British Honduras had been in our possession nearly two 
hundred years. 

It was this alleged infraction of the Clayton and Bulwer treaty, the 
rumoured establishment of the French in Samana, and the attempted 
annexation of Sonara to France by Count Boulbon, which aroused 
General Cass, and caused him to bring before the Senate the resolution 
reasserting the Monroe doctrine, which we published last weck. 

Mr. Soulé’s resolution, appropriating ten millions to meet the exigences 


of the foreign relations of the States, and which cool observers say will | 


probably be carried, is as follows— 

‘Resolved, that a sum of ten millions of dollars be set apart out of any 
funds in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, and be placed at the dis- 
posal of the President, for the purpose of enabling him, during the recess of 
Congress, to meet such exigencies as may arise out of those momentous sub- 
jects connected with the present state of the relations of this country with 
the other powers of the earth, so liable, on account of their character and 
complexity, to present themselves from hour to hour for practical and imme- 
diate consideration.” 


The extradition case of Kaine, the alleged murderer, had taken a new | 


turn. It will be recollected that an appeal was made to the Supreme 
Court against the decision of the New York Judge for the surrender of 
Kaine. When it came before the Supreme Court, Mr. Crittenden, the 
Attorney-General, declined to take any part in it. The counsel for Kaine 
therefore stated his case, and so left it for the judgment of the Court, 


=> 
Steps had been taken to set on foot a railway project which has more 
or less occupied much attention for some years. On the 11th instant, g 
bill was introduced into the Senate of the Legislature of New York tg 
confer corporate privileges on certain prominent persons, enabling them to 
organize an association, with a capital of 100,000,000 dollars, to make 
a railway from the river Mississippi to the Pacific. It is proposed to 
complete the survey of the first 600 miles by a year from next April, and 
within five years from that time to have these 600 miles of railway com. 
pleted. There is also to be a telegraph line over the same route. Should 
the State Legislature grant the powers prayed for, it will still be neces. 
sary to apply to Congress to concur in the act, as the State of New York 
can confer no power of trespass on the territory of any other State. 





Plisrellanravs. 


The following correspondence between Major Beresford (‘ W. B.”’) and 
Lord Drumlanrig was published by the Morning Herald on Tuesday. 

« Jan. 15, 1853, 

** My Lord—I have this morning read your Lordship’s speech delivered at Dum. 
fries on Wednesday last. You have chosen on that occasion, in a most unprovoked 
manner, to go out of your way to make a personal and an unfounded attack upon 
me, in language most uncourteous, and at a moment most inappropriate. You were 
bound as a gentleman, to have duly ascertained whether either now or for some time 
past I have had any hand in conducting the election business of the party to which 
I belong, before you insinuated, if you did not positively assert, such an unfounded 
calumny as you then uttered. Except for three days, during the absence of Mr, 
Forbes Mackenzie and Colonel Forester from London, in July last, I have not inter- 
fered in such election matters since I accepted the office of Secretary at War, in 
February last. Such fact was proved in evidence before the Derby Committee, and 
therefore you were bound to have known it. I therefore call upon your Lordship 


| to state upon what grounds and upon what authority you wantonly coupled my 


nds belonged to that Republic. In 1843, however, Colonel Macdonald | 


ids are a part of British Honduras, and that the Clayton and Bulwer | 


| 


name with any meditated or intended opposition to your reélection for Dumfries- 
shire. 

**T remain your obedient servant, Wituram Beresrorp.” 
** Glen Stewart, Jan. 16, 1853, 

** Sir—I have this morning received your letter of the 15th. I hardly know to 
what expressions of mine you refer, I have spoken so much and so often within the 
last few days. Several reports of my speeches have appeared in different local 
papers, and some of them have been copied into London journals, but many of 
these reports were very incorrect; and till I have before me the actual report which 
you allude to it is clearly impossible for me to answer or to explain the expression 
you complain of, but which you do not repeat. If you refer to a speech of mine de- 
livered in Dumfries on Wednesday the 5th, and which speech was correctly re- 
ported in the Courier newspaper of that town, (a copy I now send you,) I can have 
no hesitation in saying that, after the explanation made in your letter, I feel at once 
bound to apologize for having said, ‘‘ The Carlton Club was a place where Tory elec- 
tions were managed under Major Beresford.” I ought to have said—The Carlton 
Club was a place where Tory elections used to be managed by Major Beresford. I 
had overlooked the fact, that, except for three days in July last, when Mr. Macken- 
zie and Colonel Forester were absent from London, you had not interfered in clection 
matters since you accepted office in February last. 1 offer every apology for this inad- 
vertence. Should these remarks, however, not be those to which you have referred, I 
shall feel obliged by your forwarding me whatever report you may have read, and I shall 
then be quite prepared to explain or to answer for whatever I may have spoken in Dum- 
fries or elsewhere. In the mean time, allow me to say, that having been purposely 
most cautious, I never insinuated that either you or any other particular individual 
was concerned with any meditated opposition to my reélection in Dumfriesshire. 
confined myself to two simple statements—to two remarkable but mysterious facts. 
The first was, that I heard of this opposition to my re#lection in the Cariton Club 
three days before any one had heard of it in this county. The second statement was, 
that I knew a member of the Club had made several communications into Dumfries- 
shire for a good and safe Derbyite to oppose me. These facts I stated openly and 
frequently, and I entreated my constituents to ponder them over, and to reflect 
whether it were not just possible that their independence might not be in danger of 
being compromised in a very different manner from what others were anxious to 
make them, which was the case. I never mentioned or thought of your name in 
connexion with my immediate retlection for Dumfriesshire ; but in explaining to the 
uninitiated what the meaning of interference by the Carlton Club meant in its 
general sense, I certainly did on more occasions than one make use of your name ; 
and by your own admission it appears I was only incorrect in my dates. 

‘“* I again tender every apology for this inadvertence; but, after all, in speaking of 
matters of history, one generally is understood to speak of the past; still I am bound 
to say I ought to have said ‘ used to be managed.’ I distinctly deny that I ever 
coupled your name with any meditated opposition to me in Dumfriesshire. I had no 
right whatever to do so, and I did not do it. 

** 1 am your obedient servant, DRUMLANRIG.” 
* Hampton Court, Jan. 18, 

** My Lord—If you will take the trouble to read carefully my letter of the 15th, you 
will find that I distinctly mentioned the place where and the time when your Lord- 
ship delivered the speech of which I expressed my opinion in that letter, and of a 
part of which I particularly asked an explanation from your Lordship. 

“* I have this day received your answer, and I beg to say that I am bound to accept 
the apology which you there offer for your inadvertence in having said that the 
elections were managed at the Carlton Club by me. At the same time, I must beg 
to point out to your Lordship, that if I have no hand in managing such election- 
matters, it is a most unintelligible line of argument, when you are speaking of an 
opposition to your retlection, to drag in my name apropos de bottes ; and, unless I 
am in some way concerned in that opposition, I consider it also an impertinent act. 

** | remain your obedient humble servant, Wa. Berpsrorp.” 

* To the Lord Drumlanrig, &c.” 
** Glen Stewart, Jan. 20, 1853. 

“« Sir—Neither your letter of today, dated the 18th, nor your letter of the loth, ex- 
plains to me what are the expressions you complain of in my speech at Dumfries. 
do not make myself answerable for whatever may have been reported in the paper 
you have seen. I had no wish to speak offensively of or to you; and should you 
draw my attention to any expression you think you have a right to complain of, I 
would have no objection either to explain or to retract those expressions. In the 
meanwhile, I cannot allow you to conclude this correspondence, and to use the 
words ‘ impertinent act,’ witout saying, that I am quite prepared either to explain 
or to answer for any act which you may consider impertinent. 

* I am your obedient servant, DrvUMLANRIG.” 
« Hampton Court, Jan. 22, 1853. 

** My Lord—I have this evening received your letter of the 20th. In my letter of 
the 15th I called for an explanation from your Lordship for having in your speech at 
Dumfries (when you were complaining of an intended opposition to your re turn) 
coupled my name improperly with the management of the elections at the Carlton 
Club. In your reply you apologized for having so made use of my name, and you 
stated that you had done it inerror. At the same time, you intimated that you would 
have been right in the use of my name if you had only mentioned that * I used to 
manage the elections ’ there. . 

** In reply, I begged to point out that any unnecessary introduction of my name in 
a matter which you acknowledged that I was in no way concerned in, was unintelli- 
gible in argument, and that I should consider it an impertinent act. I am glad to 
see by your letter just received, that you repeat your willingness to retract or €x- 
plain any expressions that I have a right to complain of, and that you will be = 
pared to answer for any act which I may consider impertinent. I am quite willing 
to give your Lordship eredit for the sincerity of your first declaration ; and I hope 
that you will not deem me intentionally wanting in courtesy if I say, that it seems 
that from some peculiarity you are not always aware when you are using offensive 
terms towards individuals who are totally unconnected with the matter on which 
you are speaking. . . , 

** I rejoice to be assured of the straightforward readiness which you avow in your 
second declaration of offering satisfaction in case you should be betrayed by chance 
into the use of offensive expressions. 

“1 sincerely hope that this correspondence may now be closed, and that I ma 
not be called upon to renew it by a fresh aggression such as I have distinctly, 
trust, pointed out. % 

** | remain your obedient humble servant, Wx. BuResrorD- 
—_—_—_—ReeGCore 
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By the death of the Earl of Oxford and Mortimer, which took place at 
Eywood, near Kington, Herefordshire, on Wednesday week, the title be- 
comes extinct ; but the estates go to a daughter of the late Lord Langdale. 

General Lygon, for many years Member for West Worcestershire, suc- 
ceeds to the title and estates of the late Earl of Beauchamp, who died on 
Saturday last, without issue. 

Mr, Gladstone has this week paid the usual complimentary visit to the 
University of Oxford after his reélection as one of its burgesses in Par- 
liament. He was accompanied by Mrs. Gladstone. 

Sir Harry Darell, an officer who served with distinction in China 
and at the Cape, died at Cagliari on the 6th instant, in the thirty-ninth 
year of his age. 

The Reverend G. R. Gleig, Chaplain-General of the Forces, delivered 
a lecture on the late Duke of Wellington, at the Hanover Square 
Rooms, on Monday evening. The chair was taken by the Marquis of 
Blandford. 


The Augsburg Gazette reports that the Emperor of Russia has resolved 
to send an expedition to Japan, ostensibly for scientific purposes, but 
really to watch the Americans. 

Some time ago, one of the semi-official Paris journals declared that no 

risoners had escaped from Cayenne. The journal was misinformed. We 
before us a letter from M. Riboulet, one of twelve political prisoners 
who did escape on the 8th of September. Their first act was to break 
the telegraphic signals; then to seize a boat which they pushed out to 
sea by swimming behind it. Then one Barthélemy, a daring man, swam 
off for another boat; and with these two the ~~ 4 party swam towards 
two large pilot-boats in the offing. These they boarded, they weighed 
the anchors with “ unheard-of pains,” bent the sails, and, without chart 
or compass, sailed away. Their provisions consisted of “five pounds of 
biscuit, some raw potatoes, four demijohns of wine, and two pots of mus- 
tard, but not a drop of water.” Everything went well; but when they 
thought they had reached Dutch territory, they found themscives off the 
Isles du Salut. Here they heard the alarm-gun; and, as they learned 
afterwards from three prisoners who subsequently escaped, a gun-boat 
left the Isles du Salut in pursuit. They next ran among the breakers of 
Synamerie, and were brought up short by running on sandbanks. Here 
they saw the lights of a schooner in chase. But darkness and low-water 
saved them. When the tide rose they got off, and arrived at the first post 
in Dutch Guiana. The Resident, when he found they were political re- 
fugees and not convicts, received them hospitably, and promised protec- 
tion. They were transferred to Paramaribo as prisoners; but on the 2d 
September, when the Dutch Governor was fully satisfied of their true 
character, they were sct at liberty. 
three other Republicans, who had escaped in an American ship from 
Cayenne, joined them. A French brig came and demanded them; but 
the American merchants held a meeting at the house of their Consul, and 
resolved that every political prisoner who set foot on an American vessel 
is free. Shortly afterwards, the three sailed for Boston; M. Riboulet 
went to New York, and eleven “ unwillingly” remained in Guiana. 


The healthy state of trade has been shown in the slight effect produced 
by the raising of the rate of discount at the Bank ; which has been re- 
ded as a warning. Prices generally are reported as very firm, with 
a slightly perceptible tendency towards a rise. An expected fall in the 
price of iron has takeu place at Birmingham ; iron purchased at low rates 
some time ago, upon speculation, having found its way into the market. 
There has been a great deal of speculation in wool at Leeds and Brad- 
ford. At present there is a great deficiency in the stocks on hand. “To 
remedy the evil of high prices, and to meet the difficulty which 
is foreseen, if the future supply cannot be increased, schemes of all 
sorts, practicable, impracticable, and useless if practicable, have 
been propounded, English wools continue in short supply, and those 
among the country growers who hold stocks do not appear dis- 
posed to sell unless a further advance is conceded.” At Nottingham trade 
is good ; especially considering that this is not the busy season. The 
workmen were demanding an increase. ‘ They have grounded their re- 
quests upon the sound and improved condition of the trade ; and, having 
preferred their solicitations in a respectful and temperate manner, they 
have been courteously listened to. With the present increased demand 
for labour, there is little doubt that most of the advances requested will 
be given, though not quite all of them.” Stocks are very bare. 
The counterpane-manufacturers of Bolton have agreed to advance the 
present list of prices for weaving one penny in the shilling. 


Numerous instances have occurred within the last few weeks of able | 


seamen paying their passage to Australia for the sole purpose of engaging 
at the high rate of wages now offered by many of the vessels in the 
mercantile navy to navigate them home or to foreign ports. 





Result of the Registrar-General’s return of mortality in the Metropolis for 
the week ending on Saturday last. 














Ten Weeks Week 
of 1843-52. of 1858 

Zymotic Diseases....ccccscesccsccccssccsesscccscvecesssece eoece ecco §=196 
Dropsy, Cancer, and other diseases of uncertain or variable seat... eeee 49 
Tubercular Diseases - 1,82 ° 198 
115 

36 

Diseases of the Lungs, and of the oth ivi 
Diseases of the Stomach, Liver, and other Organs of Digestion ... esee 56 
Diseases of the Kidneys, &C.......csscccsescevccccscsececcessess cove v 
Childbirth, diseases of the Uterus, &.......++. seeeereereecceseee cece 10 
Rheumatism, diseases of the Bones, Joints, &C..ccecseseseeeees ° sees 5 
Diseases of the Skin, Cellular Tissue, &C......sseeeeeeeeveeeeees . eevee 3 
Malformations........ ccccccccceccoces wecccoccecececeoeccocccese eoee 4 
Premature Birth .....ccccsosccccccescccecscccccscecescesesovecses eoee 29 
ALPOPhy..crcecccccvccccvccvvecccvccvccccesoesesecevesceseseeees eeee 26 
ARE ore seee ° eccccece oor «686 ooee 40 
DOSER. cc cccccccccccccccscccccocccsescosccese eee eoee 5 
Violence, Privation, Cold, and Intemperance.... eee } eos Vv 
Total (including unspecified causes) . secseveceee 10,836 994 


A collision in the Channel on the night of | riday week resulted in the loss 
of a ship and eighteen lives. The Herald, of 400 tons, was coming up Chan- 
nel on her voyage from Madras to London; there were seventeen hands on 
board, and two invalided soldiers as passengers. On Friday night there was 
a heavy gale of wind with rain, and it was very dark. Between the Lizard 
and the Eddystone, about half-past nine o’clock, the Herald came in contact 
With the Johanna Karl, a schooner bound from Riga to Oporto. Differing 
accounts have been given as to which ship was in fault. The Johanna Karl 
suffered a good di having been almost dismantled ; but, after knocking 
about for some hours, a Trinity House pilot-boat rendered assistance, and the 
schooner was got into Fowey. When the two ships separated after the crash, 





While they were at Paramaribo, | 


the Herald seemed to have sutfered little, and the master held on his way. 
She did not make much water, and the crew kept it under by pumping. But 
soon after five o’clock on Saturday morning, a large part of the hull of the 
ship must have given way, for water appeared above the lower deck, and the 
cargo was floating in the hold. The master ordered the pinnace to be lower- 
ed; but on attempting to get it over, it stove between the round-house and 
main rigging. The long-boat was then cut adrift;. but from some cause or 
other it continued in the stock, and before it could be got out, the ship made 
a plunge head-foremost, settled down on the starboard side, and gradually 


a ea Most of the unfortunate fellows who perished got into the 
long-boat, in the hope that she would float clear of the wreck, while others 


took to the gig with a view of preserving themselves, Neither were buoy- 
ant, having been stove as the ship rose after the first plunge ; and, with their 
unhappy occupants, they perished with the ship. Gardener, a seaman, was 
washed out of the long-boat, and he has but very little recollection of the 
painful scene which followed. From the position in which he found him- 
self, he must have struck out swimming; recovering himself, he contrived 
to get hold of a spar, and managed to keep hold of it till daylight. He was 
i up by a Danish bark, the Fadresises. Gardener was the only man 
saved, 


There is to be a new telegraph communication between London, Manches- 
ter, and Liverpool. The English and Irish Telegraph Company have com- 
menced laying down underground wires to form the communication and 
make themselves independent of the railways. 

The shtp Arrow, from Para, has brought to Liverpool a large serpent of 
the boa kind, with an extensive family. On the day the ship left Para the 
snake produced no fewer than thirty-six young. They were about two feet 
in length ; and have not grown more than an inch in six weeks. The mother 
and young have been sold to the keeper of a menagerie; but thirty-three 
of the little ones were not delivered forthwith, as they were roaming about 
the hold, and could not be caught till the cargo was discharged. 

A dog belonging to a farmer at Macduff in Scotland went mad, and bit to 
death three of his master’s sheep : he then got into the fold of a neighbour- 
ing farmer, and bit no fewer than eleven sheep before a shepherd killed him 
with a gun. The eleven sheep subsequently exhibited the worst symptoms 
of hydrophobia, und it was necessary to kill the whole. 

A circumstance of a very extraordinary character occurred last week at the 
adjourned Somerset Sessions, held at Taunton; namely, four generations of 
| the same family were placed at the bar together. The offence was steal- 
ing wood: the parties were an old woman, named Pole, aged eighty-two ; 
Jane Tapp, her daughter, aged forty-eight ; Ann Pole, her granddaughter, 
aged twenty-seven ; and a child in arms, her great granddaughter. 

The Journal des Debats, quoting from the Jave Lode, a journal published 
at Batavia, gives an account of a recent sale of slaves at the Chinese camp, 
The slaves, twelve in number, having been placed upon the table of the ex- 
position, disposed in four lots, rattled some money in their hands, and ad- 
dressed a few words, timidly and in low tones, to the assembly. A person 
who acted as their agent here stepped forward, and stated that his clients, 
having accumulated by long and painful labours some small saving, soli- 
cited the favour of being allowed to make a bidding for the purchase of 
their own persons. No opposition being offered, the first lot was cried, and 
made an offer, through their agent, of 40 francs. No advance being made 
upon this sum, the slaves were knocked down to themselves, The next lot, 
encouraged by their predecessors, offered only 24 franes. The public pre- 
served the same silence, and they became their own purchasers. The third 
lot took the hint, and were even more fortunate, picking themselves up a 
decided bargain, for the modest sum of 10 francs. The Java ode sees in 
these facts a great advance in civilization, especially among the Chinese, who 
formed the great majority of the persons present. 


ss POSTSCRIPT. 


The Peace Conference at Manchester renewed its sittings on Thursday 
evening. Letters were read from Athanase Coquerel, the celebrated Pro- 
testant preacher at Paris, and from M. Carnot. The former thinks that 
the days of warfare are drawing to a close; and the latter, without 
speaking for the French Government, suggests that the friends of peace 
and the course of events have almost accomplished the reconciliation of 
France and England. 

The principal orator of the evening was Mr. Cobden. But he only 
fired off his “‘ 1793 and 1853” pamphlet rhetorically, with a “ decies re- 
| petita”’ of all his old speeches on the subject, and a new infusion of bit- 

terness provoked by the general opposition which he now encounters from 
| the press. 
| The demand for national defence he styled “the merest child’s ery— 
mere baby’s talk.” He sneered at the press—‘ these public instructors ”’"— 
for backing the cry and abusing ‘“‘the Emperor”’; and he would like to test 
their sincerity. To that end, he engaged that if a certain journalist would 
pay ashilling a week to a school, he would pay him down 10,000/. on the 
invasion of this country. He testily insinuated, that if he and others were 
not kept “ trotting about the country to prevent the mischief these alarmists 
create,’ he could be troublesome to some party in the Government, and do 
great good. There is quite as much knavery as folly in thisery. Referring 
tothe Peace agitation, he exclaimed—* We are going to make this a re- 
| vival, gentlemen; this is to be a revival. We have had a meeting which 
reminded me of the good old time of the League.” He had seen 5002. put 
down by one name that morning, and they meant to make it 10,0002, and 
send their lecturers and their tracts through every town in the country to 
disabuse the public mind respecting the intentions of France. 

Among the speakers yesterday, was Mr. Charles Gilpin. Mr. Joseph 
Sturge made and carried unanimously a proposition for a Conference on 
the Continent ; he did not know whether Paris would be the best place. 
[Decidedly Paris ; and, no doubt, “the Emperor, Napoleon I11.” will be 
delighted to preside, for “ 1’ Empire, c’est la paix.’’] 








The Moniteur of yesterday announced, that on the 15th the Marquis 
de Castelbajac, the French Minister at St. Petersburg, presented his 
letters to the Emperor of Russia ; who expressed in warm terms his satis- 
faction at the reéstablishment of official relations with the French 
Government. 

The future Empress has written a letter of thanks to the Municipal 
Council of Paris for the kind offer they made of a rich diamond necklace 
and other costly presents intended for her Majesty; but she preferred 
that the sum should be applied to some liberal or charitable purpose. The 
Municipal Council have accordingly decided upon the founding of a house 
of education for poor young girls. 

The Patriote is being fitted up at Cherbourg as an Imperial yacht; to 
take the name of the Reine Hortense, and to be commanded by Captain 








Excelmans, son of the late Marshal 
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- It is remarked that the French funds have somewhat rallied this week. 
The closing prices yesterday were—Four-and-a-half per Cents 105f. 20c., 
‘Three per Cents 80f. 25c.; being a rise of 40c. in the former, and in the 
atter of 45c. over the — of Monday. There does not appear to have 
peen much doing in other stocks. 


Major Thomas A. Larcom, of the Royal Engineers, and Deputy- 
Chairman of the Board of Works, has accepted the post of Under- 
Secretary for Ireland. - 


Magazines are ordered to be constructed on the Gosport lines, as also on 
the Hilsea lines, and a strong gateway forming on the latter, on one of the 
old sites. Some earth-works will be speedily thrown up at Gomer Pond, 
Browndown, preparatory to the erection of a permanent fort. The martello 
towers on the Sussex coast are to receive an armament forthwith.—Ports- 
mouth Times and Naval Gazette. 


MONEY MARKET. 


Stock Excnuancr, Fripay AFTERNOON. 


The English Stock Market has exhibited increased firmness this week ; 
which has been attributed chiefly to the favourable reaction on the Paris 
Bourse. A demand for Stock on the part of the public has existed, and a 
purchase of 30,000/. by the Government-brokers on Wednesday added to its 
stability. Some of the leading discount-houses have declined to increase 
their allowance for money at call, under an idea that the late rise in the 
rate will not be of long duration : the best bills have been negotiable at 23. 
Telegraphic quotations from Vienna still show an unfavourable state of the 
money-market. Remittances of gold to the Continent appear to have ceased ; 
but to Australia large sums continue to be shipped. Consols, which closed 
on Saturday at 993 }, this week ranged between 99} and 99}, until Wednes- 
day, when they rose to 99} §, at which they closed on that and the follow- 
ing day. This morning they were firm at 4 advance, owing to a rise of } in 
the French Funds: subsequent sales caused a decline, closing officially at 
994 g, and after the usual hour 4 below it. No alteration was made yester- 
day in the Bank rate of discount. Bank Stock is } higher; Exchequer Bills 
have not altered. 

In Foreign Stocks there has been very little activity. Spanish declined 
early in the week, from a succession of sales; and on Tuesday the Three per 
Cents were done as low as 453: they have since rallied to 47. All the lead- 
ing Securities are the same as last week, but an improvement of 1 has oc- 
curred in Dutch Four per Cents, and 2} in Sardinian. The Committee of 
Turkish Bondholders are in immediate expectation of receiving an answer to 
a memorial concerning their claims addressed to the Sultan in December. 
Accounts from Amsterdam allude to the contemplated reduction of interest 
on the Dutch Four per Cents. New Bonds are to be issued, bearing 33 per 
cent at the price of 99 as a minimum, or if possible, at the rate of 3} per cent 
at the price of 97. In the first case, the interest will be guaranteed for a 
term of four years, and in the second for eight years. Should the holders 
consent to such terms, they will receive in cash the difference between the 
par value of the old bonds and the price of the new. 

Heavy fluctuations occurred on Monday in the Shares of the Australian 
Agricultural Company, from a fear that the settling-day might be delayed. 
The Shares opened at 240, fell to 217, then rallied to 395 30 on its being 
known that the Directors would arrange the transfer-books so that the settle- 
ment may take place on the Ist of February: they close today at 235 245. 

The Railway Market has undergone no extensive variations, and on the 
whole is firm. It was favourably influenced on Wednesday by the firm state 
of Consols, but subsequently became a little lower, owing to arrangements 
in connexion with the settlement of the account yesterday. The rate of 
continuation was lower; proving that a check has been given to extensive 
speculations for the rise. At the close of business yesterday, the difference 
in some of the principal Shares compared with Saturday last was to the fol- 
lowing extent. Increase—East Lancashire, 3/.; Edinburgh and Glasgow, 
London, Brighton, and South Coast, and London and South-western, 1/. ; 
North British, 10s. Decrease—Great Western, 1/.; Midland, Oxford, Worces- 
ter, and Wolverhampton, and South-eastern, 10s.; Bristol and Exeter, and 
London and North-western, were of the same value as last week. An im- 
angen in the following French Shares has taken place—Paris and Or- 
eans, and Paris and Rouen, 1/.; Western of .France, 10s.; Northern of 
France, Paris and Lyons, and Paris and Strasbourg, 4s. A decline of 10s. 
has occurred in Rouen and Havre, and in Southern of France, 5s. This 
morning, there was a slight improvement in English and Foreign lines, 
which was subsequently lost. 





SATURDAY, TWELVE o’CLocK. 

The English Funds continue at the depressed quotation at which they 
closed yesterday, and the increase in the return of bullion by the Bank of 
England has had no favourable influence. Consols for Money and Account 
are 998 3. In Foreign Stocks not the least change has yet occurred. The 
Railway Market is dull. The following bargains have been recorded—Ches- 
ter and Holyhead, 22}; Great Western, 88%; London and North-western, 
120}; Shrewsbury and Birmingham, 69. 











3 per Ceat Consols ........+ 993 Danish 3 per Cents ........+ 84 6 
Ditto for Account .......... 993 Dutch 24 per Cents ......... 65 6 

3 per Cent Reduced ........ 100, Ditto 4 per Cents ..,....... 974 84 
3} per Cents .......cecccees 103 Mexican 3 per Cents -...... 2a 3 
Long Annuities +» 67-16 §| Peruvian 6 per Cents ....... 102 4 
Bank Stock .... 227 8 Portuguese 4per Cents 1824., 39 40 
Exchequer Bills 57 61 Russian 5 per Cents .. «+ 118 20 
India Stock ........ -- 2708 Ditto 4} per Cents.... 103 4 
Brazilian 5 per Cents ....... 101 3 Spanish 3 per Cents .. 473 
Belgian 44 per Cents ....... 98 100 | Ditto Deferred ....... - S82 
Chilian 6 per Cents ......... 1068 | Sardinian 5 per Cent ......06 oat 54 
Danish 5 per Cents ......... 106 8 | Austrian Scrip ........0.+. 79 





Che Chentres. 

An early portion of Mr. Douglas Jerrold’s dramatic career was cast in 
a very dark age of theatricals—darker in some senses even than the pre- 
sent, and that is saying a great deal. The grievance now-a-days is not 
so much that there is no field open to the display of dramatic authors, as 
that there are no dramatic authors capable of shining in any field what- 
ever,—we mean, of course, in such a -— as to raise the drama to the 
rank of an important branch of national literature. Twenty years ago, 
we had plenty of aspirants, but no sphere of action; and we were made 
to believe that even if another Shakspere burst forth from the shell, he 
would find all the stage-doors barricaded against him. The doctrine was 
deliberately laid down, that literary merit had ceased to be a means of 
theatrical attraction, and that opera, ballet, and spectacle, could alone 
bring money to the treasury, The literary world smarted under this 
state of things: every little genius fancied that he was a great one in 
shackles; and, by a “ca’ me, ca’ thee” sort of proceeding, puny Ambi- 
tion the first persuaded puny Ambition the second that there was an 
immense amount of concentrated dramatic genius yet unexplored, but 


capable, on receiving the slightest spark of opportunity, of expandin 

with the explosive force of gunpowder. “ Nous avons changé tout ola 
The system of monopoly, which secured to the two patent theatres priyj. 
leges which the managers of them did not care to exercise, is now abo. 
lished, and inevery corner of London we may find a theatre legally cg. 
pable of playing any sort of drama that the imaginative man could devise 

or that the unimaginative man could produce by force of imitation, The 
spark of opportunity has fallen, but the gunpowder will not go off. When 
poor Mr. Bunn played ballets at whole-price at the “ great houses,” ang 
did not allow five-act plays to be performed anywhere else, we had no 
living drama: the fatal obstacle now is removed, and we—have no living 
drama now. 

The present state of things, though bad enough, is provocative of the 
wail rather than the grumble. We may lament over the lack of dra. 
matic talent in our day, but there is no cause for a host of untried “tg. 
lent” to meet and complain that a cork has been inserted to their disad- 
vantage in the trumpet of Fame; and hence, we may not only console 
ourselves with the possibility that the “coming man” is still at hand, 
but we may be pretty sure that when he does come there will be plenty 
of room to receive him. No barred doors will meet his vision, but a hos. 
telry open in every quarter. 

To a man of real literary genius, like Mr. Jerrold, the aspect of the 
drama at the time to which we more especially refer—the time immedi- 
ately preceding Mr. Macready’s management of Covent Garden—must 
have been particularly revolting. The large theatres were professedly 
devoted to opera and spectacle. The Olympic, then under Madame Ves- 
tris, was indeed charmingly managed, and might fairly be called the most 
literary theatre of the Metropolis; but then, the bill of fare avowedly 
consisted of savoury entremets rather than of substantial joints, and the 
entertainment was of too French and too delicate a character to realize 
the idea of Mr. Jerrold, with the Democracy of his sentiment and the 
truly British character of his wit. The Adelphi was even less literary 
than at the present day ; while as for Princess’s and Sadler’s Wells, (as 
under Mr, Phelps,) they are modern existences, with nothing whatever 
corresponding to them in the days bygone. The Haymarket, then under 
Mr. Morris, alone stood out as the representative of “ legitimacy ’’ in 
any sense of the word: and one theatre was certainly not much in this 
big metropolis. 

In that evil day, Mr. Jerrold stood as one of the very few practical re- 
presentatives of the literary drama. What wonder, then, that finding 
“ effects” and the melodramatic aids of the art in the hands of the 
enemy, he should eschew them, and endeavour to make language alone 
the important affair in a dramatic work? The foe could light up blue 
fire, dazzle the eyes with tinsel, lure the heart with muslin divinities,— 
but the foe could not write ; he could amaze his audience by a real broad- 
sword combat,—but he could not get up a rapier contest of repartee. 
Mr. Jerrold, therefore, relied on his writing, while he seemed to slight 
construction, as somewhat bencath the serious attention of the literary 
artist. Hence originated his good qualities, and his defects. The power 
of repartee has been developed in him to a degree that claims unmixed 
admiration; the author having so used it as to have formed a distinctive 
style of his own, almost as peculiar as that of Mr. Thomas Carlyle; but 
his story and his characters rarely lay a strong hold on the’sympathies. 

What we have just said generally will apply particularly to Mr. Jer- 
rold’s new three-act piece of St. Cupid, played yesterday week before the 
Queen at Windsor, and on the following night (last fey at the 
Princess’s. It is a sort of pendant to The Housckeeper ; having, like that 
favourite drama, the contest between Hanoverians and Jacobites as an 
historical background. The heroine of The Housekeeper is a young lady, 
who adopts the position of a superior servant to captivate the heart of a 
recluse ; the hero of St. Cupid is a young gentleman of fortune and family, 
who assumes the disguise of an usher to make an impression on the 
daughter of a suburban schoolmaster. In both, the leading female cha- 
racter is one of those combinations of sentiment and repartee which no 
one can personate better than Mrs. Charles Kean, who so well understands 
how to convey an emotion by a glance and a point by an accent. When 
we look for differences, the advantage is on the side of Zhe Housekeeper, 
as being the more compact of the two. 

It should be mentioned, that Mr. Wright, after an invisibility of no 
short duration, has reappeared in this piece, as an old gipsy woman; and 
sustains the part with his own style of humour. After the character played 
by Mrs, C. Kean, this is the most striking in the piece. 





Frencu THEATRICALS. 

The promise that asecond dramatic version of Unele Tom's Cabin should 
be produced at the Gaité on Saturday last was duly kept. The authors, 
MM. Wailly and Texier, so far differ from their predecessors at the Am- 
bigu-Comique, that they look upon the original story as a thing to follow, 
not as a thing to avoid. They, however, contrive to end the tale happily 
for Tom, since St. Clare lives to liberate all his slaves, instead of dying 
just as he is about to do a good action. Interest in the African race has 
even spread to the theatres of the banlieue, which have had a black drama 
of their own, Lebao le Négre. So successful has this been, that it has 
wandered from the banlicue to the little Beaumarchais, situated on the 
boulevard of that name. 

Saturday was an important night for the third “ Théatre-Lyrique.” 
The dancer St. Leon, having migrated from the more fashionable quarter, 
made his débit with Madame Guy Stephan in a new ballet, — by 
himself and M. Gautier, and entitled Le Lutin de la Vallee. he good 
folks of the Boulevard du Temple, delighted with a visit from the erratic 
Western star, mustered in great force on this occasion. As for Madame 
Guy Stephan, a white dove, decorated with ribands, was launched in the 
air by the spectators, for her glorification. Another honour, of a more 
exalted kind, is desired by this same Théatre-Lyrique. One of the the- 
atres is to be called “ Théatre de I’ Imperatrice,” and the question as to 
the enjoyment of this distinction lies between the “ Lyrique” and the 
Odéon. 

Few would suppose that Za Terre Promise meant Paris ; but neverthe- 
less, that is the signification given to the expression by MM. Armand 
Durantin and Raimond Deslaudes, who use it as the title to a three-act 
piece, brought out at the Vaudeville last Monday. The moral of the 
story resembles that of the “ Wronghead” episode in our Provoked Hus- 
band. A provincial party comes up to Paris from the Departement de 
l’Oise, expecting all sorts of enjoyment, but is grievously disappointed to 





find all manner of annoyances.; 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


LOUIS NAPOLEON’S DECLARATION. 

anifesto of Louis Napoleon on announcing his marriage, is not 
= important as a potition! fact, but also as an elucidation of cha- 
racter; and in both respects it assigns to the speaker a more reck- 
lessly adventurous disposition than he had ever yet disclosed to the 
world. He not only accepts the isolated position, but is prepared to 
array himself against all who stand inhis way. That which reads asso 
smooth a composition, so adroitly fitted to the actual circumstances 
of the day, is full, not only of self-will or passion, but of old 
grudges, or threats of revenge. In the sneer against attempts to 
throw over an escutcheon the tint of antiquity, he sets at detiance 
not only the Legitimacy which avoids him but all trimming poli- 
cies. In the ferocious frankness with which he confesses that he 
has been seeking alliances with royal houses, and that he has dis- 
covered the mistake of the first Napoleon in accepting the alliance 
which Austria sought, he does more than retort the repulses he 
has had from the old royalties. The grapes may be sour, 
but instead of idly repining he can really onion those who 
refused him. In the allusion to the mésalliance of the late 
Duke of Orleans with a Protestant Princess of minor rank, he 
satisfies at once the Catholic prejudices of the majority by whom 
he is supported and his own grudge against the last regal house. 
He speaks like one prepared to draw his sword and to wield it 
fearlessly against every power that can be brought against him ; 
and not only to do so, but to declare his intention with an out- 
spoken defiance beforehand, almost courting aggression. His 
bearing is that of a man afraid of no power on the face of the 
earth ; and the man who is without fear is one of the most dan- 
— to be encountered by all adversaries who have anything to 
jose. 





The composition is in his old style, though it is a more masterly 
production than any that we remember to have seen from the 
same hand. With considerable neatness, it brings together a 
goodly show of the recognized truths which are at present 
current as political capital in France. The skilful employment of 
cant in the bold recognition of the position of parvenu, will please 
the vast majority of the French people by whom he is supported. 
The pretence that “the suffrages of a great people” are “ free,” is 
a transparent falsehood, which nevertheless has its flattery. The 
allusion to Josephine, “the modest and good wife of General 
Bonaparte,” conciliates all the prejudices both of people and of 
bo isie. In proclaiming his wife as a Catholic, he conciliates 
the clergy ; and in “presenting her to the people and the army,” 
he confirms the allegiance of the two powers, latent and active, 
which must be his great instruments. Most of these allusions 
embody well-known truths; but, as is customary with the writer, 
they are truths used for the purpose of falsehood. He relies on 
fact against others, to use as fiction for himself. 

It is to be remarked, however, that both the position and the 
document are drawn from the immediate occasion, and are devoid 
of precedent. In this they will have a great part of their charm 
for the French people. They are “a novelty” for the season, and 
the fashion, no doubt, will take for the day. But this peculiarity 
is notable chiefly as throwing light upon his character. It has 
been su: that Louis Napoleon acts uniformly on settled and 
inexorable plans: the occasion and the document refute this old 
idea. Confessedly, down to yesterday he was seeking an alliance, 
in the ordinary fashion, with the royal houses; and if, in taking 
up a totally new course, he shows his invention and fertility in re- 
sources, he also shows that there is no continuity in his plans. We 
may suppose that the man who can so suddenly transfer his af- 
fections from a princess of legitimacy to a beauty of romance—who 
¢an at once transfer his faith from the established alliance to the 
naked device of adventure—must be a man of shifting councils. 
The affair of Boulogne was a mad escapade after all, and was not 
part of the Imperial success. 

It does not follow that Louis Napoleon is a man of unsettled 
purpose. He is a sportsman riding a steeple-chase, who has one 
object in view, and perhaps a plan for surmounting the next fence, 
but he is ready to change his run if the brake prove to be im- 
. In this may lie as much chance of success as of danger. 

is attempt to consolidate himself as part of the royal system of. 
Europe has evidently been a failure; but the offer to lead the 
French nation in a career of romantic adventure—to improvise 
incidents—to realize an unwritten romance of Alexandre Dumas, 
with the French people as participators in the drama—is an in- 
vention which may probably meet with a national response: and 
the denouement may be not less conciliatory to the pride of the 
individual actors in that immense chorus, that vast corps de ballet, 
than it will be dangerous to the royal audience of potentates, di- 
plomatists, and “ party of Order,” who may find their own theatre 
royal burnt about their ears by the feu-de-joie of the grand finale. 





FINANCIAL FERMENT IN ABSOLUTIST EUROPE. 
Mosr of the Absolutist Governments in Europe, just at present, 
are illustrating the truth that national tyranny does not “ pay”; 
but it can borrow, and when it does, lenders may find as well as 
national economists that tyranny does not pay. The financial 
transactions of Absolute Government, may not pay the state, and 
es they may and do in many instances pay the tyrant very 

ely: and here is the distinction. There may be an im- 


a large amount of pelf. Such appears to be thea 
of finance in many European Governments. ptr 
only anabstract force, but is acquiring a practigg 
attention of English capitalists. 

They have already seen the financial arrangemeng 
quarters of the money-market in London modified 4 
financial affairs in France. In that extremely intgfdiate™End 
simple case, it has been seen how an ill-governed country in close 
commercial relations with us may operate as a drain upon our 
money resources. The money-market has been rendered “ tighter” 
than otherwise it would have been for our own capitalists, because 
it is necessary to guard against French inroads upon it. What- 
ever may be the ultimate issue of the struggle now going on in 
France, politically, socially, morally, and financially, the one thing 
certain is, that it is all uncertain. Witha bank unable to con- 
trol its own management—with great quasi-banking schemes es- 
tablished under authority and flourishing by compulsion, in spite 
of ruin almost legibly written upon the quotations of their share 
values—with a state expending 2,000,000/. over its estimated ex- 
penditure, and finding nevertheless a great deficiency in its esti- 
mated income—with a constantly increasing warlike machinery, a 
prospect of immense demands for funds, an inevitable delicacy in 
enforcing taxes, and an incompetency to give that absolute security 
for property under which commerce flourishes—France must 
continue, under its present régime, to afflict the world with 
the presence of a great state utterly rotten in its financial 
condition. Collectively, France must continue to be a drain upon 
all that remain connected with her, unless the connexion be re- 
stricted to cash payments. 

Nor is France alone. We find a similar regal insolvency break- 
ing forth in various quarters, and mostly in connexion with the 
states agitated at present by “ the conflict of principles,” Absolu- 
tist and Liberal. The condition of Austria is attracting notice in 
this country. Her demands for the precious metals are not quite 
explainable on the surface. The total worthlessness of her paper, 
which the very tradesmen in the shops of Vienna have for years 
shirked and avoided when avoidance was possible, speaks her needy 
condition. Her subject province Lombardy, although containing 
but an eighth of her population, has heretofore furnished a quarter 
of her revenue ; but it is probable that the expenditure on account 
of Lombardy since the revolution has more nearly ep the 
receipts. For there are limits to the taxability of the most abject 
province; and although the Austrian Emperor has shown, in the 
case of this unhappy territory, that a grievous waste of economy 
and loss to a state may be a great booty to an individual, there are 
_ at which taxation begins to extinguish its own sources. 

here has been such extinction in Hungary; in the case, for ex- 
ample, of tobacco, the cultivation of which appears to have been 
destroyed in many places by the weight of the impost. Not long 
since, the Duke of Schon that laughable hanger-on of the great 
Empire, became the colourable lender of money to his patron, in 
order that it might not appear in the face of the world that Aus- 
tria could find no one to lend her cash. By hook or by crook, she 
has “rubbed on” somehow or other; but cash and credit ever run 
short. 

Turkey has made her first appearance in the European 
money-market, in full-grown perfection, as an insolvent, bor- 
rowing, begging, defaulting, and repudiating state. There have 
been repeated statements that her loan has been “arranged”; but 
the continuance of these reports is their own refutation. In fact, 
Turkey cannot give a guarantee—not one equivalent even to the 
security that Portugal, or even Spain, can offer in once more in- 
sinuating into the market a new loan, to follow up her “ Deferred,” 
her “ Passive,” and her “ Active” wind-raisings. 

But another insolvency bursts anew upon the world. Pius the 
Ninth has been restored to the possession of his people, and to his 
infallible theocratic rule, but not to a solvent exchequer. He can 
guarantee a passport to heaven; he can have Austrian counte- 
nance and aid in suppressing Piedmontese Protestantism; but he 
cannot obtain effective aid, even from Austria, for making cash 
_ into his exchequer. The great revolution of 1848 superseded 

is little administrative and ‘financial reforms; on restoration by 
grace of bayonet, he was obliged to restore the whole “infallible” 
system in block, including, we presume, the infallible Finance 
Minister, who was not required to furnish any accounts, and who 
could only be removed, if he misbehaved, by being promoted to 
the cardinalate. Thus rescued from secular hands, the sacred 
finances have resumed their pristine privilege of increasing insol- 
vency; until at last even the Cardinals are obliged to descend be- 
low the level of Pistol, and consult how they can find the means 
of paying for their sublunary state. It is reported that they con- 
template a sale of the province of Benevento to Naples. Rome is 











mense loss upon the whole transaction, yet a party to it may grasp 





alienating her patrimony. She used to sell estates in higher re- 
gions; but, apparently, the auction for those possessions is not 
hopeful now ! 

3ut where is Naples to find the money for the purchase? As- 
suredly not in Vienna. We should not be surprised if a little 
“ Neapolitan loan ” were to show itself in the London market, 
with “a province for security !” That would sound very grand ; 
but what security are provinces, now-a-days ; or what is the faith 
of governments? Royal Naples enjoys the hereditary privilege 
of oath-breaking ; bankruptcy is an Imperial institution in Vien- 
na; Pope can “ absolve ” himself and Ministers from payment of 
bonds to the heretic ; Porte can find Koran authority for repu- 
diating abominable loans from the Giaour ; and the ingenious Em- 
peror of the French can always find some new reason in the region 
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of abstract philosophy for confiscating anything, from a republic to 
a private estate ;.and so, why not also a loan ? 

a the thirty-eight years’ peace, English capitalists have learned, 
“with English taxpayers, a better policy than to subsidize the ty- 
rants of Europe ; for, in many senses of the phrase, tyranny is 
found not to “ pay.” ] 
Napoleonic ideas, in Turkish loans, or in the pawnbroking of Ro- 
man provinces, they do it at their peril. They cannot expect our 
Foreign Minister to play sheriff’s-oflicer for them ; nor public sym- 
pathy for losing British capital lent to a wholesale European slave- 
trade, in which so many “ firms” are bankrupt. 





THE GREAT UN-ENGLISHMAN. 


Mr. Conpen has been a manufacturer who knows how to send his | 
wares to the right market at the right time; and if he has made | 


mistakes in speculations of the kind, he has also attained great 
success. Thus, he has produced a pamphlet of 140 pages for the 
Peace meeting in the Free-trade Hall of Manchester; the publica- 
tion appearing just a few hours before market-day, although it 
had been on the loom for some time previously. It had been he- 
ralded by the whispered anticipation of its friends, and the not 
whispered expectations of a larger public; and at the Peace meet- 
ing it was mentioned as having occupied the author in the leisure 
of the recess. It now appears with something of a studied im- 
promptu character. The letters are supposed to be written to a 
clergyman, who had sent Mr. Cobden a copy of a sermon on the 
death of Wellington. The Apostle of Peace replies by an elaborate 
disparagement of the Duke as an authority, especially in his lat- 
ter years, when he became “infantine” in his fears of a French 
invasion ; for, with his usual fidelity to stereotyped ideas of his 
own making, Mr. Cobden insists on supposing that almost every- 
body but himself is afraid, is in a “ panic.” 

Mr. Cobden has selected his evidence with a great deal of pains- 
taking, and a great ostentation of exactness, such as beseeching 
the reader’s close attention to “dates.” As he has taken some 
weeks to entangle the raw material into a pattern of his own de- 
sign, itis not possible without the wand of Prince Percinet to dis- 
entangle the elaboration at once. We perceive, indeed, that there 
are very nicely-clipped pieces from standard authorities, such 
as IIansard, the Pictorial History of England, diplomatic 
correspondence, Walter Scott’s Life of Napoleon, &c.; and we 
notice that amongst these exact reproductions there are laxities of 
statement and suppressions of truth. For instance, he quotes 
Chauvelin to show the friendly fecling of France ; but not, as he 
might have done, to show also the friendly manner of England. 
In the matter of dates, he speaks of the war which began in 1793 
and that which ended in 1815 as if they were one and indi- 
visible; of Wellington, as the instrument of the potentates 
who first took arms against France, though he did not ap- 

ear on the scene until the contest had become really a de- 
ensive one against the gigantic encroachments of Napoleon. In 
like manner, Mr. Cobden does his friend Sir William Moles- 
worth the injustice of reproducing a letter addressed by Sir Wil- 
liam to the Spectator on the subject of national defences, before 
the Usurpation of the 2d December 1851, which has cancelled argu- 
ments in that letter, such as the one based on public discussion and 
the representative checks in France. We do not lay any stress upon 
the fact that Mr. Cobden does not produce the answer with the let- 
ter, because from this book it is evident that he attaches no im- 
portance whatever to any representation which does not accord 
with his view, and thus we can understand him to rate our reply 


very cheap: but perhaps Sir William Molesworth has been | 


better instructed by subsequent events. 
The main arguments on which Mr. Cobden relies for effect in his 
pamphlet are—that the precedent of 1793 does not prove the in- 


clination of the French to war upon England, since, although they | 


declared war, we were the aggressive party; that the French have 
become too much of a land-owning and trading nation to be any 
longer inclined for war, besides having no longer the Crown and 
Church lands, or the assignats, to fall back upon; and that even if 
there were war, we are well provided for our , aad since we have 
spent so much in “ warlike preparations.” The first argument runs 
to waste, because the present public demand for national de- 
fence is in no degree based upon the precedent of 1793. The 
second is plausible, if we could, without examination, trust Mr. 
Cobden’s description ; which we confess we do not, al- 
though he professes to have an exclusive knowledge of that 
country, everybody else being “ignorant.” We doubt, 
example, his pastoral picture of the conscript always returning 
to his patrimony after service in war; since we remember how 
many a patrimony is alienated, temporarily or permanently, 
because it is too small to be worth working. The third argu- 
ment comes home to us, and increases our doubt. If the cost 
of an article proved its sufliciency, we might be content; but our 
present impression is that Mr. Cobden has a better ground for im- 
peaching wasteful expenditure than for pronouncing the sufficiency 
of our forces or forts. And when he tells us that we have spent 


15,000,000/. a year in “warlike preparations,” as a proof that we | 


have “provision for our defence,” we are impelled to mistrust the 
argument of a man who can speak of sums expended in our ordi- 
nary routine for the whole service of the United Kingdom and 
Colonies, including dead-weight and all, as “ preparations” for 
our special defence at home ! 

Already, indeed, there have been many expressions of mistrust, 
in many quarters. Mr. Cobden is a prophet in Free-trade Hall, 
but the press is nearly unanimous in heresy to his faith. The 





If any wild speculators like to gamble in | 


for 


Post dissents; the Chronicle hastens to expose his argument; the 
Globe corrects his history; the Standard reduces his policy ad 
absurdum ; the 7%mes, gravely commencing a series of refutations 
with the thorough relish of a man beginning to carve an easy 
dish, corrects his mistakes about Wellington. Even the Daily 
News is fain to argue against the Peace indifference to national] 
| defences. One journal writes parallel to Mr. Cobden—the 
Morning Herald! But then, besides its traditional function 
as organ of philanthropic crotchets, the Herald shares with 
Lord Malmesbury and Mr. Cobden an enthusiastic reliance oy 
France and the Bonapartes ; in which, however, the Member for the 
| West Riding exceeds his rivals, for he discovers reasons for admiring 
| Louis Napoleon even if he should be a “bad” sovereign! The 
| journals have for some months concurred in the urgency of 
making sure our defences; and with this general antagonism 
in the press, we do not know why Mr. Cobden should haye 
singled out our own journal for the distinction of his special 
animadversion by name. Perhaps because we are the easiest 
to handle?—or the most formidable?—or, as he is particular 
about dates, because we were early in the field? But it 
is not for us to forget the controversy, worn out as it has become, 
| since the victory has been with our side. He cannot forget, asa 
libel on his friends the French, in whom he trusts as a real nation 
of shopkeepers all governed by the philosophy of a Michel Chevalier, 
our passing note on the exposed state of Osborne—since ordered 
to be fortitied! So, it seems, a light word in the Spectator may 
be followed by more tangible results than these grave agitations 
in the Manchester Manufacturer’s or Anti-Corn-law Leaguer’s 
third manner! Perhaps it would have been different if he 
had not been content to urge these anti-national views in 
pamphlet or platform, but in Parliament. Indeed, he suggests a 
reason why he did not—that he had but miserable support in that 
national assemblage. It seems that his courage for a mission de- 
pends upon the immediate number of supporters around him: he 
is bold in Free-trade Hall, modest in the ee of Commons. 
When the new Ministry was in process of construction, some 
surprise was hazarded by simpleminded folks, that Mr. Cobden had 
not been “sent for.” We remarked at the time, that the grounds 
for such omissions are not publicly stated; but a very suflicient rea- 
| son will be found in this pamphlet. It proves Mr. Cobden to be, 
| by a most singular and peculiar idea, amounting almost to mo- 
| nomania, disqualified for the service of his country in an 
| official capacity. Unhappily, he is not disqualified for its 
disservice ; and there is to be vengeance for his exclusion 
from “power.” In the spoken supplement to his pamphlet, 
in a speech at Manchester on Thursday evening, he an- 
nounces a “revival” of organized agitation—with a fund—to 
reémploy the professional lecturers of the “ League,” and to restore 
for him a platform; Mr. Cobden pleading under his new brief as 
counsel for France and Louis Napoleon. This new agitation is to 
be one against the press, against the Government, against the Par- 
liament, against the nation. He does this at a time when party 
divisions are melting away before the revival of a larger national 
feeling : the press, the Parliament, and the public, will be prepared 
to vindicate that sacred feeling, and the vindictive anti-national 
efforts of a self-excluded party must be abortive. 





SLOW AND SURE. 

Ir would be great presumption to restrict the freeborn English- 
man from his privilege of being smashed by railway if he pleases. 
After the example of the wife in the Malade Imaginaire, who re- 
sents the intervention to protect her from a beating, no expe- 
rienced man would shield another from the privilege of suflering. 
There are skaters who always prefer to take their fling in the part 
marked “ dangerous”; and some travellers, we believe, positively 
relish the zest of hazard which accompanies the express-train. 
But if this indulgence is to be allowed, subject as those who fur- 
nish it must be to responsibility on the score of manslaughter, or 
compensation for less willing sufferers, the indulgence ought to be 
laid at an adequate price. If a man desires to secure a passage on 
that path which may lead to Brighton or to the churchyard, the 
fare should be commensurate to the alternative destination. 

The classification, indeed, exists already, though it is inverted. 
A practical man, writing to the Zimes on the subject of py | 
| management, says—* The difference may be thus classed : hig 

speed—danger, heavy expense ; slow trains—safety, economy.” 

| The very high speed at which the English public is pleased to tra- 
vel is very costly. It not only requires a considerable consumption 
| of fuel, but also costs a great wear and tear of rolling stock, and 
| incurably damages the permanent way. ‘The very fact of the acci- 
| dents on the English lines would prove as much; and the more 
you investigate the details, the more they confirm the general con- 
clusion. On some lines much anxiety exists respecting the arehi- 
tectural constructions, lest they should fail on any change of wea- 
ther. In other parts, the violent rocking of the train shows how 
the structure of the permanent way has yielded to the pressure and 
action of heavy and rapid trains. Rails which we have recently 
examined are scarred, seamed, and split, either from rough usage 
or from original defects ; and are in a state to risk the safety of an 
train passing with great speed. The expense attending on speed, 
therefore, enters into every part of the outlay: the permanent 
way is subject to wasteful } seed ; the rolling stock is shaken; 
and the public must be paid for life and limb. 

In England we have not much experience respecting railways 
conducted on the principle of moderate speed, practical ee 
and sufficient margin to allow for errors of coloaiation but the 
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Sambre et Meuse Railway supplies a working example. __The | - net, s puld tell you the came starz aud few changes are regretted 
« Resident Director” describes the arrangements to the Times. "iin Gis noses of ow be cog von think the defeat at Carlow is a 
He has no distance-signals or semaphore ; at Braine le Comte, godsend to the Government, if they choose to avail themselves of it. A 
where upwards of eighty ge owe In and out between five split has been made in the organization of the allied army of priests and 
o'clock a.m. and ten at night, besi es special ones, there is only a demagogues. An opening is made for breaking off with both. Sadleir is 
intsman at each end of the station, with a red flag by day and a | pas ry he sag let him op = If Keogh mL his - could and would 
red light at night; and there has been no collision, at least within by oad a Ad porn = mo y y= “ot . oe mi 
the four years and a half of the Ww riter’s experience, But then,  }; taking part in useful law reforms, and by extinguishing the hopes of the 
the fastest train does not exceed eighteen miles an hour, and lug- | Communistic Leaguers. * * * * Government is not yet openly pledged to 
gage-trains seldom exceed ten miles. The rules are few ; but then, any parti ular course, and there is now an opportunity for recovern 
they are observed. If a train is late at the crossing station, position they lost by those most unwise appointments. If they Oven Sheth 
another train waits for it. On some of the Belgian lines, we be- selves of it to satisfy the Irish masses, Roman Catholic and Protestant, tlat 





: : ~ eae see . . : their policy towards Ireland is likely to be British, and liberally Conse: 
lieve, the speed attained is twenty miles ; but in none is there that rather than Roman and Communistic, as K., M., and S. would , 
excessive rate which almost precludes the possibility of safety. Yet symbolize, they may laugh at the Irish difficulty. 7 


Belgium is not, as England is, intersected with cuttings and embank- mataetieeiaisiaslen 
ments; butits generally level ground furnishes the basis for a level 


OXFORD AND ITS REPRESENTATIVES. 


permanent way, and there is less chance of disaster than in our un- | a ER 
dulating lines. Even in this comparatively safe ground, they do Srr—I trust that in the exercise of that liberty of speech which you hav 
not take the licences that English railway people indulge: the re- | so often allowed me in your columns on other oceasions, you will not ret 
gulations, although few, are observed; the speed is not sufficient | ™e 4m opportunity of attempting a reply to an article of your own, which, to 
to deprive the engineer of the power to stop, and there is sufficient “p r ee : cannot look upon as characterized by your usual 

: -_ . ——- a . - ote ah . J ” 7a and good juagment, : 
margin allowed to cover errors of calculation. The Belgian rail It is not often that I find an article in the Spectator on any sub to 
ways, moreover, are not very expensive; they cannot afford to sup- | which I have given much consideration of which the most I ean say is that 
ply passengers with tickets for the churchyard. . I agree with the greater part of one paragraph; yet such, unluckily, is my 


position with regard to that in your last number headed “ The Oxford 
Nuisance.’’ Most of the strictures contained therein would be perfect! 


“Fetters to the diter. i Cine i 


wen rejected by the University; but as he ha i 

elected, I cannot see how they bear upon the case. 
IRISH POLITICS. If Mr. Gladstone had been rejected for the man of straw who was set uy 
Dublin, 25th January 1853. against him, it would be fair to say that the University is “ utterly opposed 





I was very glad to sce that you inculeate caution as to Irish matters in | to the community in sentiment,” that it “ stands confessed as ine 
your last Spectator, and I assure you it is very necessary. I think it would | @ppreciating the motives which have led to the formation of the pr 
be very possible, nevertheless, to remove the Irish difficulty bodily out of Ministry, that it “* does not understand the juncture,” and “ is incapable of 


the way ; and I would gladly do all in my age to help the present Minis- | estimatimga political necessity.” If Mr. Perceval had been elected, ** men of 
7’. ° o, ne » bd . Aver > * aa i. A + : a . a - . - : 

try to do it—indeed, it is therefore I trouble you with my opinions. You the st itesman class, enjoying any prestige Ww ith Parliament or w ith th 

see I was not far wrong in predicting that the Government had got nothing | 24tion,” might indeed “learn to eschew the seats for Oxford University and 


by their purchase of Keogh, Sadleir, and Monsell, beyond the bare bodies— , You might indeed say that its Member * holds its seat on pain of forfeitur 


and souls, I suppose—of those demagogues; and it is plain to me that that should he act as a statesm an On the hypothesis that Mr. Glad tone 1s 
vendition was eflected under the influence of very gross misrepresentation, | 20t the chosen of Oxford, and that Mr. Pere valis, I would willingly indor 
which, indeed, a very slight penetration might have seen through. Hadthe your sti _— t expressions against the University. : ’ 
Brigadiers bern linked together for any honourable or patriotic purpose, they But it so happens that such is not the case: Mr. Gladstone és electe: nd 
might have followed the course of two or three leaders placed in office with by that election the University has surely proved that itis not “ utter 


tolerable unanimity: but their orly bond is sordid selfishness and the vul- opposed to the ex mmunity in s ntiment,”” that it does “appreciate the mo- 
arest ambition ; and their ostensible objects—the conversion of tenants into | tives and understand the juncture,” and is not ** incapable of esti- 
en and the endowment of the Roman Church with liberty to perse- | mating the political 





necessity ”’ referred to. By reélecting one of th 


™ not capable of redress, and statesmen of the age, it has given the most practical of proofs that “ men of 


cute—were advisedly selected as “ grievances ”’ i i  « 
therefore fitted for perennial use. K. S., and M., have been bought, but the the statesman class’’ need not “ eschew the seats for Oxford I niver ; 
grievances remain, and would still subsist, and maintain an ever-multiplying | !¢ has shown that their * fit occupants are the greatest men of the day, 
ost of grievance-mongers, were Moore, Lucas, Duffy, and Co., all suc- that the “* proper representative of Oxf rd”’ Aas some “ business in offi 


lthat * the aspirant to office Aas”’ some “ business in the seats for Ox- 


cessively to barter their oaths and pledges for places or pensions. Without | #8 th I 
knowing anything of Ireland, Lord Aberdeen ought to have known thus ford.” | I cannot conceive what more demonstrative proof can be required 
much of human nature. But I am aware that he was, or his advisers were, that the party which wants “ a lay saint in leading-strings—a ch - 
deceived in another matter. They were told, that if the priests were gained ward n of th ps int class,”” though still **¢ on iderable in numbers,” n ces 
over all would be accomplished; and I know that a preliminary step to the | altogether a false boast when it “ professes to be the only genuine * Oxford. 
appointment of Sadleir was to make “ Father Maher safe.” This was done ; It has set up its candidate for acceptance, and “ genume Oxford” ha pre 
and, as I mentioned to you a fortnight ago would be the case, every stone | ferred to adhere to the ™ first-rate type of thy English gentleman,” anc has 
was turned by the priests in order to carry S. in for Carlow. The priests | @g#in “ contributed to the n itional councils a mind statesmanlike anc en- 
differ from the Brigadiers in this remarkable particular, that their motive is | larged. ' : 
not a sordid one, nor their ambition small or vulgar. The magnitude of It may be ans rered that Mr. Gladstone wa opposed, and was only « . 
their treasonable designs against human liberty imparts a certain disin- by a comparatively narrow majority. But a corporation must be judg y 
terestedness and elevation to their individual efforts for their accomplish- | 1% formal acts; the fact of an opposition proves that there are some members 
ment. The promotion of §., K., and M., excited no jealousy among the | of the corporation who merit all FOUr SroRng language ; the fact th 
priests ; it was in their eyes so much of advancement in the common enter- | Opposition Was unsuccessful proves tat the corporation itself does not merit 


it. Be as severe as you please on the party and the individual; say th 
Derbyite faction in the University has ** conducted itself according to th 
lowest party tactics,”’ “used fraud and equivocation,’’ &c.; point, if you 
will, to an erudite Doctor, a Venerable ecclesiastic, a Right Honourable 
Major, as examples of the “ vulgar,” the ** immoral,”’ and the ** ungentleman- 
ly”: but do not fix those harsh epithets on the constituency itself, whicl 
has the misfortune to number those “sickly sheep’? among its mem) 
but which has emphatically shown that their presence does not necessarily 


rise. Father Maher is the uncle of Archbishop Cullen ; and his first step on 
ing solicited to postpone his pledges on the subject of tenant-right and 
religious equality, to the reélection of Sadleir, was to proceed to Dublin and 
submit his will to the discretion of his nephew, for the service of the Church. 
He returned absolved from all former pledges, and as zealous for a Govern- 
ment candidate as he was last autumn in opposition to the candidate or friend 
of any imaginable Government. The priests were, no doubt, made quite 
safe for the time; but Ministers gravely erred in supposing that the priests’ — er 
intrinsic influence is sufficient to carry any measure by its unaided strength. PO mi by ~~ “* 
The priests are pretty nearly omnipotent when they have the Castle The ppposition, as I remar Red ry my former letter, did not proceed from 





patronage at their back, and when it is generally believed that they are not | within” the University: it was agreed on “at a meeting of friends of the 
amenable to the laws of the land. They are very ordinary mortals, even in | jate Administration”: it was concocted in the purlieus of the Carlton ( rb, 
Ireland, under opposite conditions. Now, the nine months of impartial perhaps over the same festal board whence the worthies of that assembly 
government that preceded the Carlow election, had destroyed the prestige of | Cajjied forth to give Mr. Gladstone the first taste of their opp sition. The 
priestly invulncrability to law, and sufficient time had not elapsed to prove | [yiversity. so far from * choosing to enjov the opportunity of raising a sees 
that they had regained their power of patronage. Therefore it was, that tarian » uabble,” was dragged into the « intest - 1 pressure from without 

though they did their best, they were beaten by the local influence and | ¢, ¢ho Saeeiins Oxford,” resident and non-resident, the contest was incon- 
popularity of a miller and farmer, who employs, one way or another, some | venient, irksome, abhorrent ; but genuine Oxford did its duty, and has tri- 
nine or ten hundred workmen. Having thus stated the case, I am sure umphed. That a single vain and restless person chose to t ie advent 
truly, I ask is it “wise, beneficent, or just,” to prop up the Roman des- | 4 joa) technicality to prolong a vexatious and fruitless contest, is his b! 
potism in order that the influence of Irish priests may be made serviceable | 4.4 not that of the University. The University has shown that venerable 
to English parties ? Or, supposing that the end of governing a country | person that his ways are not her ways: Mr. Gladstone, her “ fitting repre- 
} come me ta ge aa } pore sage - goles So 0, Renetes Seen one sentative,” scholar, statesman, orator, occupied a place in her esteem, 

structive to the public good of the world these influences might be, is there | whence, better than the scholar, statesman, and orator of old, 


any reasonable ground for expectation that that end would be attainable by * Antoni gladios potuit contemnere, 
a league with priests, or by the oceasional purchase of choice demagogues . | he may be protested against at East Brent—he may be cursed with be!l, book, 
The first question, Iam sure, you will admit is answered in the present state of | and candle, at Frome Selwood—but he is again returned to the great council 


Rome itself, of Naples, and of Tuscany: the second seems to me to be | of the nation as the worthy representative of the first of its constituenci 
answered in the records of the growing generations of demagogues that have | The majority was, I confess, ¢ mmparatively small; the 124 of January isa 
reigned in Ireland during the last five-and-twenty years. sad falling-otf from the triumphant 350 of July. But remember the charac- 

But perhaps I may be asked what other policy I would adopt, if not this? | ter of the constituency, the cost and trouble of attendance ; remember that 
I reply, that “the Irish difficulty ’’ would no longer exist if the bonus | Mr, Perceval’s committee, in the field beforehand, with lavish payment of 
system were discontinued, and if free trade in the favour of the state were travelling-expenses, dragged up every possible man; Mr. Gladstone's, when 
carried out in regard to the Roman Catholic and Protestant laity. If the | his return was secured, s¢ vale’ to seour the country for voters merely to 
example set in the appointment of Mr. Corballis, a cismontane Roman Ca- | swell a majority. And it was only human frailty if some of Mr. Gladstone's 

holic, were generally followed, much would thereby be accomplished: | old friends did look rather coldly on him on the strength of the “ coalition.” 
everything would be done, (and done to the satisfaction of the whole Roman | You speak of the unanimity of the country as displayed in the recent elee- 
Catholic laity,) were it made certain and plain that the priests would in all | tions: is not a difference to be made between the Whig and the Peelite Mi- 
cases be treated with respect, but in all cases dealt with according to law, | nisters? The former went back to their constituents in appearance (thoug! 
whether as plaintiffs or defendants, and in no case permitted to influence or | I think only in appearance) oceupying their old position; the latter went 
interfere in any matter of civil patronage. | in appearance (though I think only in appearance) occupying a new one. 

The secret of Lord Eglinton’s success lay chiefly in the prevailing opinion | The only important Peelite reclections were those of Mr. Sidney Herbert, 
that this would be his policy; and the prevalence of the opinion was dwe | Mr. Gladstone himself, and Mr. Cardwell; in which latter case I will give all 
entirely to the public estimate of Blackburn’s discretion, and the belief that | praise to the City of Oxford, though not, with you, at the expense of the 
he in reality was the governor of Ireland. Lord Eglinton, I think, contri- | University. Instead of a ‘contrast’ between the two, University and City 
uted towards his own success only kind feelings, courteous manners, and an | have both done their duty alike—only, happily for the latter, Arehdeacon 
entire abnegation of intrigues. * * * * I think most Irishmen, disposed to | Denison does not occupy a house within its precincts, 
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You seem almost inclined to disfranchise the University? Why? Be- 
cause it elected Mr. Gladstone? or because it elected him by too narrow a 
majority? Ido not suspect you of the former, and the latter surely were 
somewhat hard measure. Tor my part, I would preserve the University fran- 
ehise, if only to keep Mr. Gladstone in Parliament. Now, Sir, yourself, from 
a high region of philosophy, can see better into the realities of things, and I 
would fain flatter myself that I have caught a little of the same spirit; but be- 
lieve me, it is no slight effort of discrimination, no small triumph over preju- 
dice, to appreciate independent statesmen like the Peelites, above all, to appre- 
ciate Mr. Gladstone. What will the ordinary voter say to a man whom he can- 
not call “Blue” or * Yellow,” “Conservative” pure or “ Liberal” pure ? 
what is to be made of a *‘Liberal”’ who did not follow Lord John, of a 
“ Conservative’? who did not follow Lord Derby? What will the country 
parson say to an ardent Churchman who stands up manfully for the rights 
of the Jew and the Papist >) What will one part of the University think of 
aman who declares that the University needs reform? how will another 
face one who does not look on Lord John’s pet Prussian or Coburgite scheme 
as the best way of reforming it? It is not every man who can get over all 
these opportunities for prejudice and party-spirit. But the University of 
Oxford, asa body, has done it, and thereby shown that the “ prestige’ from 
‘associations of learning, piety, and highborn refinement,”’ are not “ unduly 
borrowed,”’ but that they have a very “ practical influence on the conduct of 
the constituency.”” Is there any other constituency more likely to elect Mr. 
Gladstone? To judge from my own non-academical kinsfolk and acquaint- 
ance, I should answer, No. Should he go to the Protestant merchants of 
Liverpool, to the squires and yeomen of Hereford, Berks, or Ayr, to the in- 
dependent citizens of Peterborough, or the enlightened burghers of Hert- 
ford? Should he seek his luck among the mariners of England who so dis- 
creetly choose the representatives of Plymouth? should he endeavour, a 
third statesman, a second genius, to create a new oasis in the howling wil- 
derness of Metropolitan representation? Shall he for such broken reed 
learn to “‘eschew the seat for Oxford University,” which, while a Lewis is 
twice rejected, while a Cardwell only succeeds at the third time of asking, 
while a Palmer has to retire from a hepetees contest, while even a Macaulay 
is a representative of penitent not of constant admirers, has stuck faithfully 
and steadily by him? Old Oxford, the generation dying out, disgraced it- 
self by substituting Inglis for Peel ; young Oxford, the genius, the learning, 
the energy of the University, has effaced the shame, by thrice returning 
Gladstone as the man of its choice : may the result of the fourth struggle, 
whenever it comes, be to give him a worthy colleague ! 

On one point I wholly agree with you, namely, that the reélection of 
Ministers is an unnecessary ceremony. It belongs to a past state of things : 
when a Minister was the mere nominee of the Crown, and not the indirect 
choice of the nation, such an appeal was highly desirable ; now, cessante 
ratione, cessat etiam lex. If I mistake not, the first form of the law ex- 
cluded Ministers from the House of Commons altogether,—a proceeding how 
alien to our present notions I need not point out. This was modified into 
a capacity of sitting by reélection. But now even this seems throwing an 
unnecessary power of stopping public business into the hands of a single 
eonstituency. The electors to whom a candidate ‘ of the statesman class” 

resents himself, should consider that they are electing not only a Member, 
ta ible Minister, and, if they object to him in the latter capacity, 
should not elect him in the former. For official seats, that is, for Members 
of the House of Commons who are not the choice of any portion of the 
people, I cannot say that I am prepared, though I am quite open to argu- 


ment. 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, E. A. F. 


(Our able and eloquent correspondent admits that the remarks he objects 
to would have been just had Mr. Gladstone been thrown out. In proportion, 
therefore, to the effort required to prevent this result they are justified,—that 
is, in exact proportion to the number of voters which the ‘‘ Counter-Coali- 
tion” has polled, to the low principle of its cohesion, to the vulgarity and 
trickery of its methods of warfare, to the utter insignificance of the person 
whom it opposed to a statesman eminent in his qualifications for office, emi- 
uent in his qualifications for a University representative. Oxford has been 
hardly saved from the disgrace of rejecting Gladstone and electing Perceval. 
This we do consider a stigma upon the University. But we go farther. 
Apart from the qualifications of the two candidates, Oxford had to pronounce 
upon a new development in politics, to which no thoughtful men ought to 
be indifferent. Strong fecling on one side or the other—either in favour of 
or against the princi . of the fusion of parties, and the abolition of the 
watchwords of the fast twenty years—was to be expected from a consti- 
tuency at once claiming to be firmly grounded in principles and learned in 
facts. Instead of strong feeling and bold outspeaking, indifference has been 
the characteristic of the Oxford constituency. Little more than half the 
voters have taken the trouble to poll; and though allowance is to be made 
for the inconvenience and expense of a journey to Oxford, and for the reluct- 
ance to encounter these, not to insure a victory but to swell a majority, still 
a large margin is left, for an indifference to a great political crisi8 which 
does not speak favourably for the civil and national vitality of the Oxford 
Convocation. Then, again, Mr. Gladstone polls fewer by a hundred votes 
than iv July last, and Perceval more by two hundred than Dr. Marsham. 
In other words, Mr. Gladstone's recent political conduct has alienated a por- 
tion of his supporters; and this portion pronounces against the formal and 
conclusive act by which the leaders of the old parties have mer their 
eonviction that the old watchwords are to be no longer symbols of mutual hos- 
ey but that they can honestly coéperate with each other for the common 
weal, And this alienation is not adequately measured by the diminution in 
the gross poll ; for the Liberals have as a party supported Mr. Gladstone in 
the recent contest, and materially helped to increase his poll. Let E. A. F. 
take the trouble to reflect how many of Mr. Gladstone’s original supporters 
support him now from pure political motives, and how many from sympathy 
in his theological opinions. Take away the Whigs and Radicals, who vote 
for Mr. Gladstone with a reluctance due to his theological and ecclesiastical 
bias and his original opposition to University Reform by a Commission, and 
those Conservatives of whatever shade who support him solely on account of 
these tendencies, and how many will remain who like the man, admire his 
talents and his knowledge, respect his honesty and openness to conviction, 
and heartily approve his political conduct? That remnant would exactly 
measure the amount of laudation to which Oxford is strictly entitled on the 
— of Mr. Gladstone's reélection, and the amount of confidence that may 

placed in her sympathy with the facts which make up the recent advances 
of the English nation in material prosperity, intellectual enlightenment, and 
a practical sense of justice. We Seeline to look at Oxford matters either 
through “ Puseyite’’ or “Commission” spectacles, though the loan of each 
is occasionally pea upon us. We therefore cannot look upon Mr. Glad- 
stone’s thousand supporters in the recent contest as a sure and certain pledge 
of an advance made y Oxford of late years in political wisdom and religious 
breadth—of her gradual emancipation from slavery to obsolete prejudices 
and from persistance in unfair restrictions. The party who would call them- 
selves, excellence, Mr. Gladstone’s supporters at Oxford, may prove by 
their future conduct—and not less by their administration of University 
affairs than by their votes at elections—that in this contest they have sup- 
ported the progressive and enlightened statesman, and not only the theolo- 
gian of their own party. They could do nothing that would be of greater 








TS 
credit to themselves or of greater service to Oxford University ; and no 
journal would hail the demonstration of this fact with more cordiality than 
the Spectator.—Ep.] 


[After the preceding letter and explanatory note were prepared for press, 
we received other two} communications on the same subject and the same 
side. They follow, in the order of their arrival.] 

Srr—As a member of the majority at the last three elections for the Unj. 
versity of Oxford, I beg leave earnestly to protest against the conclusions at 
which you arrive and the tone you employ in your article upon the late con. 
test, in last week’s Spectator. 

I submit that the majority of a constituency ought to be considered as re. 
presenting its prevailing spirit, rather than the minority; that the conduct 
of the intellectual and respectable portion of a constituency ought to be con- 
sidered before the whole constituency is condemned ; but that, at any rate, 
no judgment upon a whole body is fair or tenable which is founded only 
upon the acts of the lesser part of that body, or which proceeds to punish the 
larger portion for the misconduct of the smaller. 

Now, in 1847, 1852, and 1853, the University has returned Mr. Gladstone 
to Parliament by decisive majorities: in the last contest, I speak from good 
authority when I say that the numbers — to vote for him, if there had 
been any occasion for their support, were much larger than those who actu- 
ally recorded their votes. Christmas time and the expense % ¢ many away 
who would have been ready to come in case of need. Now, I am not goin 
to vindicate the conduct of the minority on the last two occasions, which, f 
am sorry to say, I think very discreditable to themselves and to the Uni- 
versity; but I really wish to know, why they are to stamp their character 
on the University, rather than the larger, far larger portion, who are deter- 
mined to retain their distinguished representative, and have steadily sup- 
ported him on three separate occasions? Every constituency contains un- 
worthy elements; but if the better elements have also the superiority, it 
seems to me hard to say that the constituency is altogether unworthy of its 
privileges. 

But if you will look to the table published in the Morning Chronicle of 
Monday, or even to the lists of the rival committees, you will see in how 
overwhelming a proportion all the intellect and distinction of the University 
is in favour of Mr. Gladstone: with scarcely an exception, every eminent 
Oxford man has refused his countenance to the endeavours made to lower the 
standard of University representation; and at present the standard is not 
lowered. Now, will you tell me why these men are to be disregarded—why 
they are a less fair sample of Oxford than other and lower minds, especially 
when at present they are in fact predominant, and are happily able to com- 
mand the representation ? 

And if this is so, why is Oxford a place, as you say, for which no great 
statesman can sit? Is not the support of such men as have brought in Mr. 
Gladstone worth something? Is it nothing to sit as the chosen representa- 
tive of such an array of names of great ability and high character? Will 
not Mr. Gladstone speak with an authority greater even than his own dis- 
tinguished abilities could command, when it is remembered that some of the 
best men in the country—some of the brightest ornaments of our literary, 
legal, theological, and political world—have picked him out, and sent him 
into the senate as the man by whose voice they wish to be heard there? I 
protest, I think it hard upon those who wish to send a great man to Parlia- 
ment, and at present are able to do so, that they should be told by a 
generally candid and often friendly paper such as yours, that it is high time 
they were disfranchised altogether, and that no great man will henceforth 
demean himself by representing them. 

I have some hope, ir, that you will allow you have been somewhat un- 
just to us, and that at any rate you will permit this protest to appear. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, A LATE FELLOW. 


26th January 1853. 

Str—I have read, only this morning, an article in the Spectator on what 
is very justly termed the “Oxford nuisance.” Nothing could be more gra- 
tifying to the constituency as a body, we may be sure, than the abolition of 
the absurd practice of a fifteen-days poll. The objections to it are too ob- 
vious to insist upon. 

But surely, Sir, because a violent and partisan minority have had recourse 
to this vexatious proceeding, and have thus succeeded in recording a large 
number of votes against a liberal and enlightened statesman, and in favour 
of a most worthy gentleman, of whom, in common with many other worthy 

entlemen, nothing more can be said,—surely it is somewhat hard on the 
Jniversity, that for the fault of the minority, the abolition of the consti- 
tuency should be advocated, by a paper so able and fair-judging as the Spec- 
tator. 

If Mr. Gladstone had been thrown out, no more severe measure could 
have ‘been proposed. 

And when you compare the success of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
with the defeat of Sir Robert Peel, I think you cannot but allow that Ox- 
ford has considerably advanced. No doubt, the “ anti-liberal, anti-reform- 
ing, ultra-dogmatic spirit,’’ which you deprecate, has many representatives 
at Oxford. It will only die out with those who are inspired by it. ButI 
say this very election, mortifying as it is, is a sign that such opinions are on 
the wane. Mr. Gladstone is a much more advanced Liberal than Sir Robert 
Peel was at the time he was defeated at Oxford; and yet Mr. Gladstone now 
sits for Oxford; and every year will increase the number of his supporters. 
Who can doubt, that had the present constituency been appealed to in Sir 
Robert Peel's contest with Sir Robert Inglis, the election would have ter- 
minated in a different result? And if so, then Oxford is now identified with 
that cause of well-considered improvement of which Sir Robert Peel was 
the champion : of this the election of the Chancellor of the Exchequer may 
be taken as a proof. 

Any way, it would be rather hard on Oxford to be classed with such bo- 
roughs as Sudbury, because the party dominant some fifteen years back is 
yet powerful enough to make a strong fight. 

I an, Sir, faithfully yours, 
An Oxrorp ELEcTor anp a Country CuRATE. 

{In taking leave of this subject, let us say that we heartily sympathize 
with the feeling which dictates the protest of our correspondents, and that we 
respect their natural desire to make their corporation appear in its best guise 
before the world. Perhaps they have not sufficiently kept in view the fun- 
damental position from which we started—that the election of the Members 
of Parliament is a duty to be performed for national purposes, and that if 
a particular constituency obstructs that duty, and substitutes in place 
of a member of the national council an agent for its own purposes, 
it becomes an hypothetical question whether that constituency is fit for the 
performance of the common duty. In our desire to do full justice to the 
respectable feeling of our protesting correspondents, we have given all our 
space to them, and have not inserted several more communications which we 
have received from their University, in an opposite sense. For instance, 
one correspondent, who voted for Mr. Gladstone, writes to us from Oxford, 
this week—“ I will not further advert to the subject than to say, that I for 
one heartily wish we were disfranchised. At present a University Member 
is simply a counsel for the prisoner.’ This conclusion may be involved in 
our hypothesis, but it has not been pronounced in so positive a form.—ED.] 
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BOOKS. 


LAMARTINE’S RESTORATION OF MONARCHY 
FRANCE—VOLUME FOURTH.* 

{urs volume commences with the Ministry of Villéle, and closes 
with the close of its subject—the forcible end of the Restoration by 
the Revolution of July, and the embarkation of the dethroned old 
King and his family at Cherbourg. The principal intervening 
subjects, in foreign affairs, are the invasion of Spain to restore 
Ferdinand, Greece with the battle of Navarino, and the conquest 





IN 





great officers of the crown. In the midst of his vast apartments and by the 
side of his bed of state, all was a solitude, where every night a little truckle- 
bed on castors was brought in for the King, with green curtains, resembling 
a child’s bed. On retiring to rest, he appointed the hour at which his at- 
tendant should awake him the following morning for the business of the day. 
At that hour, precisely, etiquette resumed its empire; his servants entered 
the chamber, lit the fire, opened his bed-curtains, brought him water to wash 
in a silver gilt basin, drew on his stockings, dressed him, presented him with 
holy water, and waited in silence while he offered up fis mental prayer, 
fixed by etiquette as well as piety for the first act of the King on his awaking. 
* After he had made the sign of the cross, the King ordered the door to 


| opened to the officers of his household, and to the great dignitaries of the 


of Algiers. At home, the narrative is occupied with the intrigues | 


or violence of factions rather than of parties, the “ characters” of 
successive Ministers, the death of Louis the Kighteenth, and the 
strange infatuation both civil and military which led to the down- 
fall of the monarchy of the elder Bourbons. 

The work is more cumbrous than heretofore. 
owing to the nature of the events. Civil affairs, especially relating 
to a foreign country, and dealing with debate or intrigue, can never 
have the interest which attaches to a great military narrative. A 
portion of the defect is due to the author. For he handles his subject 
too much in detail, at least for English readers; drawing por- 
traits of ministers and politicians, forgotten here, and at a length 
which belongs rather to the minuteness of biography than the 
breadth of history. The same error is visible in his political nar- 
rative; it is too detailed, and too much encumbered with speeches. 
Perhaps, too, the “ quorum pars fui” appears disadvantageously 
in the form of personal feeling. ‘The diminished interest, however, 
is mainly owing to the smaller interest of the persons and the 
actions, seen from a present point of view. They may have interest 
enough hereafter, when the entire result on France will be per- 
ceived, and their influence estimated as part of a fearful whole. 

Yet the book is not without the importance which arises from a 

litical moral. Throughout the whole narrative, that blind and reck- 
= spirit of faction is visible which has cast so much discredit on 
Parliamentary government in France, and, by leading to the notion 
that it was impossible, has caused its destruction. Louis the 
Eighteenth appears to have been blameless. His whole reign 
was one of prudent resistance to extreme measures ; sometimes 
of resistance to Liberal rashness, ever to the violent mea- 
sures of the old noblesse and the priests. Even the earlier portion 
of Charles the Tenth’s reign was moderate, though a monarch 
with his ideas and advisers would be sure eventually to have 
gone ; but impulsive vivacity furnished even him with some excuse 
for anger, though not for folly. The worst feature throughout, 
however, is the want of principle and self-respect in French poli- 
ticians. The two extremes were always ready to coalesce to gain 
a victory over an opponent, even when the opponent’s measure 
was approved by one party of the coalition. Every sect seemed 
utterly careless of the consequences of their acts; they would 
destroy anything, without regard to what they should erect, or 
whether anything could be erected. The Republicans, when per- 
sonally respectable, seemed to have the most disinterestedness and 
principle. 

By the nature of the case, or by a formed design, a character of 
meanness or littleness pervades the entire action. Where the actors 
are not dramatically exhibited as vicious or morally weak, they are 
painted as incapable. The “glorious three days” themselves ap- 
pear as a very sorry affair. Charles and his Ministers are exhi- 
bited as bigoted, besotted, and blind to consequences, rashly pro- 
voking an insurrection, yet making no provision to meet it. The 
bulk of the Legitimists are described as treacherous and silly; the 
party that afterwards became Orleanists, as incapable, fearful, 
waiting upon Providence, and forced at last to decide by the reso- 
lution of two or three men. The humbler Republicans and Im- 
perialists, assisted by the gamins of Paris, who chiefly did the fight- 
ing, appear more respectable from their active courage; yet even 
the combat itself is treated as something like a riot, that would 
never have broken out, or might easily have been put down, had 
the Ministry prepared a sufficient force and a proper commander ; 
nay, Marmont, though his heart was not in the work, might have 
done better had not his troops been too much spread. A kind of 
halo is thrown over some of the Royal Family, by their courage, 
their misfortunes, and their alleged personal yirtues ; but it is pro- 
duced at the expense of their discretion and common sense. 

The exception to this implied universal censure is Louis the 
Eighteenth. He stands forth in Lamartine’s pages as a mode- 
rating and controlling power; capable, with less infirm health and 
longer life, of amalgamating the Revolution and the Restoration 
and founding a solid constitutional government, instead of merely 
keeping parties quiet by his prudence. As Lamartine, in a former 
volume, painted the Monarch in youth, manhood, and exile, so he 
now limns him in age and death; ascribing to him a simplicity of 
habits which will be new information to many. 

“‘ The court by its splendour certainly recalled that of the Grand Monarque ; 
only that, behind all this official and external pomp of his palace, Louis XVIII. 
ged some images of his original mediocrity, and some habits of private 
ife, retired and studious, contracted in the changeable residences of his long 
exile. The King loved to remind himself of his proscription. 

“All the great offices of the court had been reéstablished, and restored to 
the great families by whom they had been held before the Revolution. The 
titular ssors of these honorary employments exercised them ostensibly 
with solemn regularity ; but their functions were nothing more than show 
with the King, who required the presence but rarely the services of these 


* The History of the Restoration of Monarchy in France. By Alphonse de La- 
martine, Author of *‘ The History of the Girondists.” Translated by Captain 
ws Author of ‘* The Queen of the Jungle.” Vol.1V. Published by Vizetelly 
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court, the church, and the army, who had the privilege of entering the royal 
bedchamber ; princes, ambassadors, cardinals, bishops, dukes, marshals of 
France, lieutenant-generals, first presidents of courts of justice, Peers, or 
Deputies. These courtiers formed a circle, or passed before him, whilst his 
pages and his valets-de-chambre finished his toilette, held the looking-glass 
for him, and brought him, on golden trays, the coat, the decorations, and the 
sword, in which he was dressed for the remainder of the day. He occupied 
himself in this manner till the hour of déjeuner with the members of his 
family, or with these personages whom the privileges of their respective offices 
authorized to partake of this tirst royal meal; and he proceeded, accompanied 
by this cortége, to the breakfast-room, All the Royal Family, some of the 


| great officers of his household, and the principal officers of the Royal Guard 








on duty, were admitted to his table, which was sumptuously served. Louis 
XVIII.—whom popular rumour, maliciously spread by pamphleteers, ac- 
cused of intemperance and a revival of the sensual refinements of Sueto- 
nius—only regarded the luxury of his table as a piece of royal pomp; he 
eat nothing but two fresh eggs, and drank nothing but asmall ons of foreign 
wine, poured out by his cup-bearer. ° bad 

“The intellectual society, and the reading of Louis XVIII. before and 
during the Revolution, and his philosophical studies during his exile, had 
liberated his mind from many of the official superstitions of his childhood : 
on the other hand, his character of the Most Christian King, to be kept up 
in the face of Europe and of France—his relationship to the royal martyr— 
his ancient alliance with the religion of St. Louis—his train of bishops—his 
title of restorer of the throne and the altar—his intercourse, episto’ 
social, in foreign countries, with the great writers, anti-revolutionary and 
anti-philosophical, such as De Bonald, De Maistre, and De Chateaubriand— 
and finally, his court, and his government, full of the representatives of the 
clerical party, and the strength which the Restoration derived from this 
conscience-ruling party—had, if not converted, at least constrained Louis 
XVIII. to an official orthodoxy which clashed with his preconceived ideas, 
but which was becoming to his reign. During its first years, he spoke of re- 
ligion as a king when in public, as a philosopher in private, but always with 
decency, and like a sovereign who looked upon the church as the great pro- 
— of his dynasty and the great etiquette of his court. Such was Louis 

VIII. since 1814 and 1815. His public life was conformable to these dis- 
sitions of his mind: the assiduous exercise of divine worship formed of 
is kingly ceremonial, and he attended it with all the solemnity of Louis 
XIV. In private life he preserved his freedom of thought, and even indulged 
in that light raillery at popular superstitions, and those occasionally bitter 
smiles at the prostration of his brother before the clergy, which exhibited 
the philosophical independence of the man under the external respect of 
the Sonten and the sovereign. He did not like Louis XIV. give up 
his conscience to a Tellier; for though he had an official confessor, as 
a necessary adjunct to the royal household, he never appeared at court, 
nor did he govern the King’s conscience, or exercise any influence over 
ublic affairs. An humble and obscure priest, exiled to the attics of the 
fuileries, and a stranger to every ambitious faction of the clergy, had been 
chosen by the King for the sanctity of his life and the disinterestedness of 
his faith; aman of God, concealed, for the religious consolation of the 
on, behind the curtain of the temple, and in the deep shadows of the 
palace.”” 

The King was quite aware of his approaching end ; but, accord- 
ing to the historian, neither his family nor the dignified clergy 
could get him to receive the last sacraments. It was only man- 
aged by recalling Madame du Cayla, who had been removed from 
court. At her persuasion he consented. 

** She then retired; and the King having immediately summoned M. de 
Villéle, terminated with him all those affairs which he wished to leave in a 
finished state behind him. ‘ Henceforward,’ he said to him, ‘ you will 
transact business with my brother. I have nothing further to think of but 
the great business of death; and I do not wish to be distracted in that b 
worldly cares, which are now at an end with me.’ He expressed with sensi- 
bility to this Minister and his colleagues his satisfaction with their services, 
and dismissed them as at the conclusion of @ final council. He then sum- 
moned to his bedside the obscure and pious priest whom he had made his 
confessor, and opened his soul to him in private; after which, he directed 
the usual pomp and solemnities for the deathbed of kings to be prepared ; 
and while the royal chaplain, the cardinals, and the bishops, were assembling 
at the door of his bedchamber, to perform those funeral offices, he sum- 
moned all his family to his presence. ’ 

“Tt was about sunset on the 16th September 1824, and the King was 
just waking from a long lethargic slumber, which had made his attendants 

elieve it was his last. His eyes had resumed their usual brightness, his 
voice was clear and distinct, and his countenance displayed his customary 
firmness and presence of mind. His brother was kneeling and weeping at 
the foot of his bed, the Duke and Duchess d’ Angouléme were pray ~ his 
side, and between them and the Count d’Artois was the Duchess rri, 
holding her two children by their hands; the courtiers and attendants 
stood at a distance, so that they might see but could not hear the last fare- 
well of the dying King with his family. A few words only could be dis- 
tinguished. ‘These were the adieus of a brother, an uncle, and a friend, but 
especially of a sage and a monarch, desirous of leaving behind him the 
wisdom, the experience, and the foresight, necessary for the guidance of 
the Throne. ‘ Love one another,’ he said, ‘ and let this affection console 
you for the disasters and the ruin of our house. Divine Providence has re- 
placed us upon the throne. I have been enabled to maintain you there by 
moderate measures, which have deprived the monarchy of no real — 
but have given it the approbation and support of the people. The ter 
is the best inberitance I can give y"i preserve it, my brother, for my sake, 
for the sake of our subjects, and for your own! And also,’ he added, 
raising his bands and blessing the young Duke de Bordeaux, who 
was held forward by his mother towards the King, ‘ for the sake of this 
child, to whom you will transmit the throne after my son and daughter ! 
titles of affection which he gave to the Duke and Duchess d’ Angouléme.) 

‘hen, looking at the Duke de Bordeaux, he said, ‘ May you, my child, 
more wise and happy than your parents!’ 

“ The rest was inaudible, being muttered in a low voice to the nearest and 
most afflicted group of the Royal Family; nothing was heard but repeated 
adieus, sighs, and sobs, around the bed and in the halls. The princes and 
princesses arose, and, retiring a little, made ww for the cardina\ and bish- 
ops who came to administer the last offices to the King. 
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*‘ He received these sacred ceremonies with collected piety and undis- 
turbed attention ; responding sometimes himself by verses from the Latin 
psalms, to those chanted by the bishops and cardinals. He thanked them, 
and took an eternal farewell of the officers of his household. One indi- 
vidual who mingled with them, and was concealed amongst the crowd 
where the King’s eye recognized him, prayed and _ wept over his master and 
his benefactor. This was M. Decazes; to whom the jealousy of the ultra- 
Royalists and the hostility of the courtiers only permitted this stolen fare- 
well of a king who had loved him so much, and whom he had himself loved 
as a father. 
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* After these ceremonies and adiecus, the dying monarch, surrounded only | 


by his brother, his nephew, the Duchess d’ Angouléme, and some attendants, 
continued in a lethargic state, broken by intervals of consciousness, without 
ain, delirium, or affliction. At daybreak on the 16th September, the day 
e himself suggested to his medical attendants as likely to terminate his 
physical powers, his first physician, drawing aside the bed-curtain, felt his 
pale to ascertain if it still beat: the arm was still warm, but the pulse was 
no longer perceptible. The King was in his final sleep. : 

““M. Portal raised the bed-clothes, and, turning round, said, ‘ Gentle- 
men, the King is dead’; then, bowing to the Count d’Artois, he concluded, 
* Long live the King!’”’ 

The narrative exhibits the same carelessness with regard to exact 
statements, or the author’s poetical tendency to adorn them, which 
was displayed in the previous volumes. For the closing scenes of 
Charles the Tenth’s reign he has enjoyed access to some private 
documents, and forthe whole period he has possessed the advantage 
of personal observation. 





AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF AN ENGLISH SOLDIER IN THE 
UNITED STATES ARMY.* 

Tue author of these reminiscences of American military service is 
a Scotch weaver, who went to New York in search of employment. 
He did not expect to “ pick up money in the streets,” but was 
“scarcely prepared to find the scramble for the means of living so 
fierce and incessant as he found it.” The weavers he saw com- 
plained of their lot; for work was not constant, and the expenses 
were greater than at home. Some advised him to turn labourer, 
as they intended to do; but, having served in the British army, 
he enlisted in that of the States. His book consists of anecdotes of 
life at a dépét and in garrison at Florida, with the campaign in 
Mexico fs General Scott, from Vera Cruz to the capital. 

It is in the picture of the war and of the interior economy of the 
American army that the value of the book consists. The writer 
has sufficient education to give him fluency of style with some de- 
gree of smartness, but he has not large experience enough to select 
or possibly to see the matters which are most worth observation. 
The substance of his book is slight, and he records too much of the 
small wit and sayings of regimental wags and barrack-room orators. 
It is only when he is furnishing information, or the subjects are 
so interesting in themselves that any reflection of them is attrac- 
tive, that the reader is much attracted by the autobiography. 

Daily habits, originating it may be with blood or race, are among 
the last things that are got rid of. The army is unpopular with 
the Americans; perhaps the many opportunities of employment 
and higher pay that offer to a man with health and strength to 
pass the inspecting-oflicer prevent men from enlisting. Hence, 
few native Americans are found in the ranks. The largest propor- 
tion, it would seem, are Irish and Germans; English, Scotch, and 
natives, generally of indifferent character, make up the re- 
mainder. The officers, according to all accounts, are highly edu- 
cated men, having few sympathies or associations with England ; 
7 the American army is very like ours in salient points. The 

ill is nearly the same; the motley band of many nations is called 
to dinner by “O the roast beef of old England!” and when the 
services of any hero are dispensed with, the band celebrates his de- 
parture with the “ Rogue’s March.” In matters which the soldier 
is prone to consider more important, our author says the difference 
is considerable. The men are not so well looked-after by their 
officers, or their comforts so carefully attended to. He also gives 
a much more unamiable character of the officers than is given by 
travellers of a higher grade. 
and dominecring, worrying the men with over-strictness, and 
striking or otherwise ill-treating them. To the bad feeling exist- 
ing between officers and men the writer ascribes all the desertions 


Many of them, he says, are haughty | 


in the Mexican war, the long resistance at the battle of Churn- | 


busco, and the number of officers killed, the deserters out of re- 
venge aiming at them only. In the States, punishment by flogging 
is forbidden except for desertion, when expulsion follows. There 
seems to be no lack of other punishments. 

“T have not the slightest degree of doubt but that those barbarous modes 
of punishment in common adoption, and the want of sympathy generally ex- 
isting between the officers and their men, were the exciting causes of the 
Majority of these cases of desertion, so lamentably frequent. 

“One of the modes of punishment practised while in the city [Mexico] 
consisted in placing the culprit standing on a barrel in the open street, ex- 
posed to the heat of the sun all day, and the derisive admiration of the street 

ngers. Of course a sentry was in attendance to shoot or run him 
rough with a bayonet if he attempted to escape from his uncomfortable 
tion. Another mode consisted in placing the victim on a high wooden 
orse ; and I knew of one man losing his life in consequence of being compelled 
to sit for a series of ~ and nights in that position: one night, while 
asleep, he fell from the back of his inanimate steed, which was about eight 
feet high, on the hard pavement, and was so severely injured that he died 
shortly after in consequence. 
_ “But the favourite punishment was that called the buck and gag; which 
is administered after the following manner. The culprit being seated on the 
ground, his feet are drawn up to his hams, and his wrists tied firmly in front 


of his legs; a long stick or broom-handle is then inserted between his legs | 


arms, going over his arms and under his bent knees; a gag is then placed 
in his mouth and tied firmly behind his head. In this helpless condition, 
unable to move hand, foot, or tongue, he is left for a series of hours, or even 
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days, according to the humour of his tormentor. This revolting and dis. 
gusting punishment, which is often inflicted at the mere whim of an officer. 
has long been, and, I am sorry to say, still continues a favourite mode of 
punishment in the American army.” 

The story of the campaign gives a very good idea of war and 
fighting as it appears to an individual. The fighting, indeed, was 
not of a very hard kind; and the whole account causes the glory 
of the Mexican campaign to diminish to a small light so far as the 
resistance of the enemy was concerned. The arms of the Mexi- 
cans were bad; their firing, especially of the artillery, was generally 
bad ; they were badly disciplined, badly led, and not over valorous, 
They never stood a charge, or availed themselves of opportunities 
to check the enemy; and one cause of this might be, that their 
bad firing. left the enemy nearly untouched during the advance, 
This docs not detract from the resolution of General Scott in ad- 
vancing upon Mexico with a force that ought to have been de- 
stroyed in such a country, or the firmness with which he resisted 
the interference of the civilians at Washington. To embark ina 
war and grumble at its cost instead of paying it, is a common 
practice with politicians. Our Ministers wanted the Duke of 
Wellington to make the war maintain itself in the Peninsula; and 
the “ politicals” at Washington had the same plan for Mexico. 

‘“* Shortly after our arrival at Jalapa, the Secretary of War, under the di- 
rection of the President, 1 suppose, sent instructions to General Scott, to 
commence taking provisions and forage for the subsistence of his troops 
wherever he could tind them, without paying for the same. This they called 
making the war support itself; and said it was the only way to make the 
Mexican people anxious to end it, by making them feel its burden. Wi 
these most stupid and atrocious instructions, acting with sound policy, as 
well as from motives of justice and humanity, General Scott in the most 
explicit and decided terms refused to comply. THe declared in his reply to 
the Secretary, that he would pay, or pledge the credit of the American Go- 
vernment for every farthing’s worth of produce which the Mexicans should 
furnish the army while under his command. The good consequences of this 
just and honourable conduct were felt throughout the subsequent part of the 
campaign in the comparative ease with which we found supplies of all de- 
scriptions ; and to the mild and mitigated form which the war assumed un- 
der this system, as compared with that to which another course would have 
led, the speedy and favourable conclusion of the war may be partly at- 
tributed.” 

Notwithstanding the bad firing and bad management at Vera 
Cruz, and the opportunities negleeted by the Mexicans in the difli- 
cult country between the capital and the coast, the loss of the 
American army was very great, from sickness, arising from hard- 
ships and indifferent supplies. Could the invaders have been de- 
tained in the lowlands near the coast for a time, instead of occupy- 
ing the highlands during the rainy season, the war must haye 
faile d. 

* The convents and public buildings in Puebla afforded ample accommo- 
dation to our army, but few of our men seemed to enjoy robust health. The 
sick-list and the hospitals were full to overcrowding, and one-half of those 
doing duty, wasted with diarrhw@a, looked like skeletons or mummies ; the 
hardships and privations of the previous part of the campaign telling more 
or less severely on nearly all; and one could not walk far through the streets 
of Puebla without hearing the mournful strains of the soldier's funeral pro- 
cession. At Perote, too, where a large number of sick had been left, the 
castle having beey converted into a dépdét, the sick died at the average rate 
of twelve a day for a series of months. These were interred without any 
military formalities, or even the usual burial-service : being wrapped in the 
blankets in which they died, they were carted out and thrown into pits 
dug for the purpose daily outside the garrison, I suffered a good deal for 
several months with the prevalent complaint, but, like a great many others, 
continued to do duty when not very able, being determined not to give in if 
possible. I derived considerable benefit from the use of pulque and aqua- 
diente, and at other times from opium, a small piece of which I carried in a 
box in my pocket during the campaign, frequently taking a few grains of it 
before going to sleep at night. 

‘In the mean time, the editors of newspapers, as we could learn from va- 
rious odd numbers which reached us of ‘'lrue Democrats,’ ‘Snookville Vin- 
dicators,’ and others of that ilk, were exceedingly wroth and indignant at 
our long inaction, and what they denominated the unaccountable passivity 
of General Scott. As for the rainy season, these gentlemen informed their 
enlightened readers that it was a complete piece of humbug; aa trifling ex- 
cuse meant to cover laziness, inactivity, and cowardice.” 

The following is almost the only approach to a feeling of Repub- 
lican equality on the part of the officers. The equality, however, 
was merely nominal: when the talkative private found out that 
he was talking to a general, his eloquence was dulled. 

“ For some time after our arrival at Tampico, our regiment furnished an 
orderly to General Shiels, who was selected by the adjutant at guard-mount- 
ing from the men paraded for that duty. One day, my comrade Bill Nutt 
having been selected for the office, a rather amusing occurrence happened to 
him. It appeared that Nutt, who had never seen the General, had taken 
him for a servant, as he had opened the door for him, and also from his 
wearing plain clothes, and his free and unassuming style of manner. The 
morning was cold, and he had asked Nutt to sit down at the fireside, sitting 
down himself on the opposite side, and entering into conversation with Lim. 
Nutt, who laboured under a false impression with regard to the identity of 
the person he was addressing, had spoken his sentiments very freely on some 
of the topics connected with the present war, condemning the aggressive sort 
of policy that seemed to actuate the Democratic party of America. In the 
midst of a discussion on the question at issue, an officer in uniform entered 
from an adjacent apartment, and, bowing to Nutt’s opponent, who was calmly 
listening at the time to his views of the subject, addressed him by the title 
of General. Nutt, who felt quite shocked at the discovery, made a hasty and 
unceremonious retreat into the ante-room; and though the General resumed the 
subject after the departure of his guest, he confessed that the General soon had 
the best of the argument, as he could not hold forth with the same freedom as 
before. Nutt often alluded afterwards to the urbanity and gentlemanlike con- 
duct of General Shiels; allowing that a few gentlemen might be found amongst 
the citizens of the enlightened republic, and quoting him as one example at 
least that he had met with in his travels.’’ 
THE SEA OF GEMS.* 


STAMBOUL AND 


Tuts writer's previous book, “ The Bridal and the Bridle,” carried 
the newly-married pair from Fiume to Constantinople by the land 


* Stamboul and the Sea of Gems. By the Author of “The Bridal and the Bridle.” 
Published by Bentley. 
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route through Belgrade, Servia, Bulgaria, and Romania, riding 
Tartar the greater _ of the way. The present volume describes 
their residence in Constantinople, a variety of excursions in the 
neighbourhood, and their return to Trieste by way of Smyrna and 
the Ionian Isles in an Austrian steamer. ; 

In a literary sense, Stambou/ is a better book than “ The Bridal.” 
The style is freer and mellower 7 the author has rubbed up his 
reading, and he varies his descriptions by retrospection, passing 
discussion, and remark. The sequel wants the freshness, variety, 
and adventure of the overland journey. 


There have been so many | 


books published of late years about Constantinople, that the sub- | 


ject, though not so hacknied as more Western capitals, has lost 
some of its interest and nearly all the mystery which attaches to 
difficulty. When the fez was substituted for the turban, the po- 
ulation ordered to be disarmed, the Janissaries abolished, and 
Europeans could walk the streets in peace, the romance of 
Byzantium vanished. 

“The book, however, is a picturelike snd agreeable account of the 
Turkish capital, sprinkled with sensible remarks. The tourist fol- 
lowed his own bent in seeing things, and he describes them as he saw 
them, not with the eyes of others. His sketches of Stamboul are 
lively and rather brilliant in themselves, though somewhat over- 
detailed. In short, to those who have not made themselves familiar 
with the Turkish capital, Stamboul and the Sea of Gems will fur- 
nish information and entertainment. It is a series of rich and 
spirited pictures for all. Like a great many other persons, 
especially of the army and navy, the tourist has a very 
good opinion of the Turks, but forms a wretched estimate of the 
Greeks. The Greeks he holds to be active-minded, as, un- 
scrupulous fellows, and good linguists, who can tell Europe their 
own story, and make out the Turks their masters to be brutal 

: an - ; : 
tyrants; while the Turk, ignorant of every language but his 
mother tongue, and regardless of public opinion in Western Eu- 
rope, is incapable of stating his case, and has nobody to state it for 
him. The author describes, perhaps with some colouring, the in- 
trigues of the Greek dragomans of the European ambassadors at 
the Porte, and accuses them of perversion and misrepresentation 
in their dealings with the Turk, while the corps diplomatique are 
only tools in their hands. All which may be true as regards the 
English Embassy, but not as respects the Russian and Austriam 
Embassies, whose diplomatists are regularly educated for their 
business, and examined as to their skill in languages before they 
are appointed to a post. It is possible, too, that the writer was 
wroth at being cheated by a Greek valet de place. 

* Next to the Turks, the Jews are decidedly the most honest race in the 
Sultan’s dominions. The Jews in Turkey, descendants of the Hebrews of 
Granada and Malaga who were driven with the Moors from Spain by the in- 
tolerance of the bigoted sovereigns of Castile, are greatly superior in edu- 
cation and probity to their degraded compatriots in other lands, They yet 
retain among themselves the use of the Spanish tongue, and are prodigies of 
learning compared with the ignorant barbarians who surround them. 

** During the first part of our stay at Constantinople, our guide and cicerone 
in all excursions was a valet-de-place attached to the hotel, a Smyrniote 
Greek. Afterwards we exchanged him for a Jew in a ragged blue gown and 
paltry felt cap, a great contrast to the dashing Christian dragoman in his 
spruce attire and glossy white hat. But the difference was amazing when 
we went to make purchases at the bazaar. Ambcr mouthpieces, that had 

reviously been exposed for sale at fabulous prices, fell to their regular mar- 
et value ; richly embroidered scarfs and slippers sank from the ‘rien 
quelques livres sterling,’ disdainfully mentioned by the conscientious Greek, 
to a mere handful of piastres; and arubajees and caiquejees were satisfied 
with less than four times their fare. The Hebrew proved a greatly superior 
dragoman to the Hellene.”’ 

Although improvement since the peace has been marching in 
the East as well as in the West, it has been of a more superficial 
character. The Turk has altered his costume, he drinks wine, and 
the educated classes are grown sceptical; but the elements of ro- 
mance—passion, superstition, and simplicity—are still prevalent 
in the masses. Witness this scene of professional practice, like 
the mountebank of old in the market-place. 

“ One day, as we were passing through one of the most frequented gal- 
leries of the great Bazaar, one of those main arteries of commerce where der- 
vishes and tale-tellers, Albanian dancers, and snake-charmers from Egypt, 
jostle the regular traflickers and porters, we observed a knot of persons form- 
ed around a venerable-looking man in a loose robe and lofty turban of green 
silk, who was engaged in trampling upon a sick man with dim eyes and 
sunken cheeks, stretched upon the pavement. : 

* The first idea that suggested itself to our puzzled minds was naturally 
that the old man in the green calpack was triumphing over a vanquished 
enemy ; but this supposition was refuted by the first glimpse of the anxious 
and sympathizing faces of the bystanders. 

“The dragoman soon explained the mystery. It appeared that the old 
gentleman in the green turban was a celebrated magician or enchanter ; and, 
as wizards are neither roasted nor pelted in Mahommedan countries, was 
equally respected for his cabalistic powers, and his being a most learned 

ussulman doctor and divine, famous as a preacher and a controversialist, 
and moreover so holy a man that it was expected he would one day be graced 
by the honours of canonization. : ; i 

“Such was the Emir Abdallah-Nazir-Ed-Deen, prior of the dervishes of 
Brousa, who was so busily engaged in treading upon the poor shivering in- 
valid, whose ailments the pressure of his sanctitied and slipperless foot was 
to cure. ; : 

“Many Moslems at the brink of the grave were said to have been kicked 
back again by that wonderful foot. It may have been so. Amazing is the 
power of imagination. The prior of the Brousa dervishes is neither better 
nor worse than his brother quacks in Europe. 

“Yet he was infinitely more picturesque than the sprucest doctor that 
= a medicinal water or a pin’s-head pill; and certainly, as he stood 
— ly erect with his wand grasped in his outstretched hand, his long white 
ard and towering turban giving a look of majesty to his massive features, 


a ragged little copper-coloured dervish, wearing a very high white felt hat 
with a green rag wound about it, who watched the scene with scornful un- 
belief twinkling in his cunning little black eyes, and incredulity grinning 
from the corners of his malicious little mouth, garnished with yellow fangs 
and graced by a perpetual dog’s smile of knowingness and crafty malignity. 
That dervish was not in his proper sphere. He should have been born in 
England. What a first-rate turfite and gaming-house ‘bonnet’ he would 
have made! As it was, he looked very like the evil geni Danasch, in the 
pantomime of * Camaralzaman and Bedoura.’ ”’ 





AGNES SOREL.* 

Ix any pursuit of an artistical kind, nature of course has much to 
do with the results, but the best guard against self-repetition is 
variety of subject, and the best mode of attaining that variety is 
learning. The means of original observation are very limited; 
even the traveller by bent or by business sees only one age. 


JAMES’S 


| The ample page of knowledge, “rich with the spoils of time,” 


and his ample robe floating about him in the breeze like a hurricane of green | 


silk, he looked as superb a necromancer as Prospero himself. 

“The bystanders looked on with awe-struck faces, reverently watching 
the proceedings of the magician ; the patient looked confiding and hopeful ; 
the solemnity of the operator's bearing detied description ; but close by stood 


unfolds many events and striking characters, many modes of 
life, with various appearances of nature, so far as the face of 
nature can be affected by the works of man. It is true that this 
second-hand knowledge has not the certainty or the life of original 
observation; but the reader cannot test it as he can contemporary 
pictures. In fiction the historical novelist has a great advantage 
if he is competent in skill and learning, from the various ages 
and countries that are open to his hand. It is probably this 
which has enabled Mr. James to hold his ground so long in spite of 
such unceasing outpouring. Much repetition, indeed, would be 
found if his multifarious books were considered together; but 
taken successively as they appear, there is variety enough. Con- 
temporary manners, the last century, the days of the Stuarts, and 
the middle ages in England, France, and Germany, make a goodly 
alternation; and by the time the last of the list is reached, the 
writer is ready to begin again. 

France, during the distraction of the country by the English 
wars and the hostile factions of the great feudatories of the Crown, 
is the theme of Mr. James in Agnes Sorel. The story opens with 
a picture of Paris and Parisian life at the beginning 6” ‘he fifteenth 
century, with the state and household of a prince or the blood, 
the Duke of Orleans, followed by his assassination in the streets 
by order of the “fearless” Duke of Burgundy. Time rolls on: 
Henry the Fifth takes advantage of the anarchy to invade France 
and gain the victory of Agincourt; the assassin of Orleans is 
slain in his turn at the bridge of Montereau, in the very presence 
of the Dauphin, afterwards Charles the Seventh: then follow the 
further disasters of France ; the efforts of Charles the Seventh, in- 
spired by Agnes Sorel and Joan of Are, to free his country, assisted 
by the money of the great merchant and financier Jacques Coeur; 
and the death of the celebrated Agnes. Connected in various 
capacities with all these events, is the hero of the novel, Jean 
Charost, a reduced noble of Bourges. At first he appears as a pro- 
tégé of Jacques Coeur, then as secretary to the Duke of Orleans; 
the service enabling the novelist to give a full-length portrait of 
that famous and unfortunate prince, and to introduce young Jean 
to a variety of adventures, including an interview with his mas- 
ter’s great rival John of Burgundy. On the death of Orleans there 
isa gap in the story, as in the history. When it opens again, 
Jean Charost is in the battle of Agincourt, wounded a captured ; 
and, returning to France to seek the means of ransom, he is present 
at the death of Burgundy. Finally, he marries a natural daughter 
of the Duke of Orleans, who has been strangely committed to 
his guardianship, and upon whom and her connexion with 
Charost the romance of the volume chiefly turns. 

Agnes Sorel is not the best of the author’s works. Although the 
hero of the story is cleverly connected with the history, a great 
part of the history is too prominent, and Jean Charost is often as 
much a spectator as anactor. The gaps necessary to bring together 
historical events, widely separated in point of time, mar the con- 
tinuous interest and rapidity of the story. The greatest drawback 
to the effect, however, is in the absence of the “ voluntary vein.” 
The characters are well drawn, the story is readable and not devoid 
of interest, the adventures are often well-contrived, and the age is 
knowingly though too elaborately painted; but the book wants 
vitality. 

Some of the historical seenes—as the assassinations of Orleans 
and Burgundy—may seem deficient in effect; but though this 
is the case, it is not a fault. Great crimes of this kind fill the 
imagination, but the actual process may be a prosaic though a bru- 
tal affair. Mr. James is probably deficient in the imagination 
necessary to paint such scenes with a dim horror proportioned to 
the reader’s conception, but we think his treatment better than if 
he had laboured more rhetorically upon the subjects. Perhaps his 
picture of Agincourt muy also disappoint; but it strikes us as pro- 
perly handled. It is not the business of a poet or novelist to write 
an informing account of historical events, but to select the most 
picturesque circumstances and exhibit them to the reader. This 
seems done in the following passage ; where the advantageous posi- 
tion of the English, the steady skill of the archers, and the reck- 
less ardour of the French, with their subsequent confusion from 
their crowded state, are clearly brought out. The two spectators 
are Martin Grille, the valet of the hero, and a monk who is an im- 
portant person in the romance. 
~  6There comes the power of France over the hill, and England on to meet 
her. By the holy rood ! they make a gallant show these great noblemen of 
France. Why, what a sea of archery and men-at-arms is here, with plumes 
and banners, lance and shield, and pennons numberless. I have seen many 
a stricken fight, and never but at Poictiers saw fairer array than that.’ 


By G. P. R. James, Esq., Author of 
In three volumes. Published by Newby. 


* Agnes Sorel: an Historical Romance. 
“ The Fate,” ** The Woodman,” X&e., Xc. 
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s* * Why, they will sweep the English from the face of the earth,’ said 
Martin Grille. ‘If that be all King Henry’s power, it is but a morsel for 
the maw of such a monster as is coming down from Azincourt.’ 

“The monk turned towards him, and shook his head. 

***You know not these Englishmen,’ he said, with a sigh. ‘When 
brought to bay, they fight like wolves. I have heard my father tell of 
Crecy, and at Poictiers I was a page. On each ficld we outnumbered them 
as here, and at Poictiers we —_ have had them on composition had it 
pleased the King. But we forced them to fight ; and fight they did, till the 
multitude fled before a handful, and order and discipline did what neither 
numbers nor courage could effect. Look you now, how skilfully this Eng- 
lish King has chosen his place of battle, unassailable on either flank, show- 
ing a narrow front to his ee so as to render numbers of no avail. God 
send that they may not prove destructive !’ F 

* ¢ Ah, he is too late!’ ejaculated Martin Grille, who had been watchin 
the course of the other monk, who was riding straight towards the hea 
od the ditch, where he had seen the archers conceal themselves. ‘ He is too 

te, I fear.’ 

“His exclamation was caused by sudden movements observable in both 
armies. The English force had been advancing slowly in three bodies, each 
looking but a handful as compared with the immense forces of France; but 
they marched in firm and close array, with little of that ornament and de- 
coration which gilds and smooths the rugged reality of war, but with many 
instruments of music playing martial airs, and seeming to speak of hope and 
confidence. 

“The French, on the other hand, who had lain quiet all the morning, as 
if intending to wait the attack of the enemy, had just spread out upon the 
slope in the face of Azincourt, divided likewise into three vast bodies, with 
their wings overlapping on either side the flank of the English force. Splen- 
did arms and glittering accoutrements made the whole line shine and 

kle; but not a sound was heard from amongst them, except now and 
then the shout of a commander. 

** At the moment of Martin Grille’s exclamation, the advanced guard of 
the French had assumed a quicker pace, and were pouring down upon the 
English archery as they marched up through a somewhat narrow space, en- 
closed between low thick copse-hedges and swampy ground: this narrow 
field forked out, gradually becoming wider and wider towards the centre of 
the French host; and the English had just reached what we may call the 
mouth of the fork, with nearly fifteen thousand French men-at-arms and 
archers before them, under the command of the Constable in person. Slowly 
and steadily the Englishmen marched on, till within half bow-shot of the 
French line, headed by old Sir Thomas of Erpingham, who rode about 
twenty yards before the archery, with a page on either side, and nothing 
but py & om in his hand. When near enough to render every arrow certain 
of ita mark, the old knight waved his truncheon in the air, and instantly the 
whole body of foot halted short. At the same moment, each man planted 
before him the spiked stake which he carried in his hand, and laid an arrow 
on the string of his bow. 

** A dead silence prevailed along each line, unbroken except by the tramp 
of the advancing French. Sir Thomas of Erpingham looked along the line 
from right to left, and then exclaimed, in a powerful voice, ‘ Now strike!’ 
throwing his truncheon high into the air, and dismounting from his horse. 

“ Instantly, from the ditch on the left flank of the French, rose up the 
concealed archers, with bows already drawn ; and well might Martin Grille 
exclaim that the monk was too late. The next instant, from one end of the 
English line to the other, ran the tremendous cheer which has so often been 
the herald of victory by land and sea ; and then a flight of arrows, as thick 
as hail, poured right into the faces of the ry +! oy. Knights and 

uires and men-at-arms bowed their heads to the saddle-bow to avoid the 
shafts ; but on they still rushed, each man directing his horse straight 
against the narrow front of the English, and pressing closer and closer to- 
gether, presenting one compact mass upon which each arrow told. 

“ Nor did that fatal flight cease for an instant. Hardly was one shaft de- 
livered before another was upon the string ; and, mad with pain, the horses 
of the French cavalry reared and plunged amongst the crowd, creating as 
much destruction and disarray as even the missiles of their foe. 

* All then became a scene of strange confusion to the eyes of Martin 
Grille. The two opposing forces seemed mingled together. The English, he 
thought, were pon tock ; but their order seemed firmer than that of the 
French force, where all was struggling and disarray. Here and there a small 
space in one part of the field would become comparatively clear ; and then 
he would see a knight or squire dragged from his horse, and an archer 
driving the point of his sword between the bars of his helmet. 

- The figure of the monk was no longer to be seen ; for he was enveloped 
in the various masses of light cavalry and camp-followers, which whirled 
around the wings of the French army, of little or no service in the battle, to 
~— whom they served, and only formidable to an enemy in case of his de- 

eat. 
** The monk, who stood beside Martin Grille, remained profoundly silent, 
though his companion often turned his eye towards him with an inquiring 
look, as if he would fain have asked, *‘ How think you goes the strife ?* But, 
though no words were uttered, many were the emotions which passed over 
his countenance. At first, all was calm, although there was a straining of 
the eye beneath the bent brow, like that of the eagle gazing down from its 
rocky eyrie on the prey moving across the plain below. Then came a glance 
of triumph, as some two or three hundred of the French men-at-arms dashed 
on before their companions, and hurled themselves upon the English line, 
in the vain effort to break the firm array of the archery. But when he saw 
the troops mingling, and the heavy pressure of the French chivalry one upon 
the other, each impeding his neighbour, and leaving no room for any but 
those in the front rank to strike a blow, his brow grew dark, his eyes anxious, 
and his lip quivered. 

“For a moment more he continued silent; but then, when he saw the 
English arrows dropping amongst the ranks of his countrymen, the horses 
rearing and falling with their riders to be trampled under the feet of those 
who pressed around—some maddened with pain, tearing ae all that 
opposed them, and carrying terror and confusion into the main body behind— 
some urged by fearful riders at full gallop from a field which they fancied 
lost because it was not instantly won—he could bear no more, but exclaimed, 

¥ and sternly, ‘They will lose the day !’ 

** But all that vast number coming down the hill have not yet struck a 
stroke,’ cried Martin Grille. 

“**Where can they strike ?? demanded the monk. ‘If the ficld were 
cleared of their friends, they might yet do something with their foes. See, 
the banner of Alencon is down ! and where is that of Brabant? I see it no 
more.’ 

“* He gazed for a moment longer, and then exclaimed—‘On my life they 
are fly & !—flying right into the centre of the main battle, to carry the in- 
fection of their fear with them !’”’ 





SCHLESINGER’S RAMBLES THROUGH LONDON.* 
TuxsE volumes bespeak an author accomplished and experienced 
in the art of literary composition. The style is light and playful, 
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without the mannerisms or affectations into which some cultivaters 
of this mode of writing are apt to fall. The manly good sense of 
the author, his comprehensive tolerance of modes of life and 
thought that must be new and strange to him, and his genial good- 

—e_ are more apparent than his wit or play of humorous 
ancy. 

ths object is to present to his countrymen an exact likeness of 
London and life in London. Ile has, however, sought to do this 
not directly in his own person, but through the intermediate ma- 
chinery of a few imaginary characters. Of his dramatis persone 
it is no more than truth to say that they are not very original in 
their conception, and extremely sketchy in their execution. The 
“Sir John”—the kind but blunt prejudiced host—is the staple 
Englishman of German romance-writers and dramatists for the 
last century. Mr. Frolick, the light-hearted middle-aged Eng. 
lishman, free from prejudice, has in his externals a good deal of 
the senior clerk in Dombey and Son, and the peculiarities of sen- 
timent and opinion superadded are not very remarkable. Dr. Keif, 
the goodnatured, honest, unpractical Austrian political refugee, is 
an original; and, had a little more pains been bestowed upon im- 
parting substance to his character, he would have been a valuable 
addition to our stock of imaginary heroes. The rest are shadows, 
and rather tame denizens even of the shadowy world. 

The “ Rambles through London” attributed to these characters 
are delineated with considerable felicity and verisimilitude in so 
far as externals are concerned. Of the interior of native London 
domestic life the author does not appear to have witnessed much 
oranything. Dickens, Punch, &c., seem to be his sources of in- 
formation. Dr. Keif’s visit to the House of Commons, in company 
with Sir John, must have been ill-timed, for he appears to have 
recognized few political notoricties, and not to have witnessed any 
display of their peculiarities. His account of English journalism 
is limited to its mercantile statistics and mechanical arrangements; 
and, like the sketch of the House of Commons, has much the a 
gee of having been suggested by some “ gentleman of the gal- 


ery. 

With all these drawbacks, it is obvious that Mr. Schlesinger has 
an observant eye and a reflecting head when he comes to speak of 
what has actually fallen under his observation. His rambles— 
originating somewhere in the vicinity of Holborn, and extendin 
East as far as the Bank and West to Kensington Gardens—are we 
fitted to convey to such as have not witnessed them the material ap- 
or nog of London, the “ form and pressure” of out-of-doors 

ndon life. There is a good deal of truth in the comparison of 
a London house to a fortress rising out of a dry ditch, with pali- 
sades on the external bank, and accessible by draw-bridges. 
There is also some truth in the comparison of their external 
dinginess and internal cleanliness and comfort to chimnies turned 
inside out: any exaggeration that there may be in this is too 
much in our favour to entitle Englishmen to object to it. A very 
considerable space is devoted by Mr. Schlesinger to an exposition of 
the system of Metropolitan Police ; and this is beyond question the 
ablest and most interesting part of the book. His illustrations of 
the extent to which the Police of London is made more efficient 
for-its legitimate objects by being entirely denuded of any politi- 
cal character and functions, deserve the attention of Continental 
statesmen. The visit to the Bank is recorded in an interesting 
and unpretending manner; the visit to Lloyd’s—as for the first 
time realizing to the author's mind the commonplaces heard in 
youth about commerce as a connecting link between nations— 
striking and original. On the subjects of the Parks and Vauxhall 
there is much pleasant and profitable reading. 

The rambles are few in number; much of London remains to be 
visited by Mr. Schlesinger, or at least many of his visits to be re- 
corded. On the reception of the present two volumes by the Ger- 
man public depends probably whether the theme is to be resumed 
by him or not. Should he meet with the encouragement his vera- 
city, genial tolerance, quick eye for external oddities, and ability 
to detect latent power under external repose, deserve, it may be ad- 
visable for him to dispense with his imaginary interlocutors, and 
tell a plain straightforward story in his own person. 
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Treatises and rm g on subjects connected with Economical Policy ; 
with Biographical Sketches of Quesnay, Adam Smith, and Ricardo. 


By J. R. M‘Culloch, Esq., Member of the Institute of France. 
Histoire de la Révolution Frangaise. Par M. Louis Blane. Tome 
quatriéme. 


Scenes and Impressions in Switzerland and the North of Italy. To- 
gether with some Remarks on the Religious State of these Countries, 
taken from the notes of a Four Months’ Tour during the Summer of 
1852. By the Reverend D. T. K. Drummond, Incumbent of St. 
Thomas’s English Episcopal Chapel, Edinburgh, 

The Fine Arts, their Nature and Relations. By M. Guizot. 
lated, with the assistance of the Author, by George Grove. 
Illustrations drawn on Wood by George Scharf junior. 

The Dean’s Daughter ; or the Days we Live in. By Mrs. Gore, An- 
thoress of ‘* Mothers and Daughters,” &c. 

Passion and Pedantry ; a Novel. In three volumes. 

The History of the Restoration of Monarchy in France. By Alphonse 
de Lamartine, Author of ‘The History of the Girondists.’’ Trans- 
lated by Captain Rafter, Author of “The Queen of the Jungle.” YVo- 
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especially for the use of Students in Universities. In Part Second is 
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The subjects ot Kvolve its readt fitted for the columns of a general journal ; 
—_ completely than the “ fixed fatk, the mazes of metap — — Ds 
and other abstruse topics, by which wee will, oe ge — ~— 
to while away the time in Hell. They gery — s en oa with 
entities. Mr. Ramsay is engaged on terms, such ak we we one = 
tity,” “ relation,” which are no doubt important in mete Ys 4 a 
involve in their discussion not merely words but the properties ore ics 
still the discussion is caviare to the general. gs ; 
In Mr. Ramsay’s opinion on the insufficiency of the syllogism, or even 


B.M., Author of “ An Essay on the 


as to its uselessness in proving the truth, we coincide. But logic altogether is 


just as useless ; because the science does not and could not attempt to prove the 
truth of the “‘major” proposition: that can only be done by an actual ac- 
uaintance with the subject contained in it. But logic sharpens the per- 


‘ : - : - 
ception and trains the reasoning powers; while the * llogism compels the 
reasoner to put his argument in a simple and intelligible form, which facili- 


tates the detection of fallacy and the discovery of error,—important points 
towards the establishment of truth.] 


The First Six Books of Euclid. With numerous Exercises. 
The Illustrated London Practical Geometry, and its Application to 
Architectural Drawing. By Robert Scott Burn, M.E., &c. 
First Lessons in Arithmetic, &c. By Hugo Reid, Author of “The 
Elements of Astronomy,” &c. 
Mechanics and Mechanism: being Elementary Essays and Examples 
for the use of Schools, Students, and Artisans. Edited by Robert 
Scott Burn, M.E., &c. 
[These four volumes are part of a speculation that emanates from the pub- 
lishers of the National Illustrated Library, designed to furnish cheap, and 
where the book admits of it copiously illustrated, educational works. The 
first in the list is another edition of Simson’s “Euclid” as far as the sixth 
book. ‘Practical Geometry’ contains directions for reaching a variety of 
mathematical results or working out the problems without the mathemati- 
cal demonstrations, followed by a section on geometry applied to architectu- 
ral drawing. ‘First Lessons in Arithmetic’’ contains copious examples in 
notation and the first four rules, very fully and familiarly explained. This 
is followed by reduction, practice, and compound addition, subtraction, &c. 
“Mechanics and Mechanism”’ is the most fully illustrated and the most 
masterly compilation of the whole. ‘The leading principles of mechanics are 
clearly explained, and distinctly impressed by illustrations drawn from the 
commonest and most striking applications of mechanism in daily use.]} 
Great Exhibition of the Works of Industry of All Nations, 1851: 
Official Descriptive and Illustrated Catalogue. By Authority of the 
Royal Commission. Supplementary Volume. 
(This volume comprises several illustrations which it was found impracti- 
cable to include in the first edition of the Catalogue, owing to its premature 
publication, together with others of objects which the exhibitors had failed 
to get represented at the time. Some omissions are supplied in the descrip- 
tive portions, and the reports of the Royal Commissioners are added. Like 
its precursors, the volume is carefully compiled and copious, and presents a 
handsome front.]} 
The School for Dreamers ; a Story of the Present Day. By T. Gwynne, 
Author of the ‘* School for Fathers.” 
(The ‘folly of young ladics expecting perfection in this world, either in men 
at large or in any particular lord of the creation, is the lesson sought to be 
conveyed in The School for Dreamers. Lady Caroline, the haughty, exact- 
ing, “dreaming” daughter of a nobleman, marrics, against the wishes of 
her family, a weak, conceited, silly personage named Hall, who renders him- 
self ridiculous at Chartist meetings, Peace meetings, &c., and kills his son 
by over-educating him. Contemporary life may give greater attraction to 
the book than was possessed by this writer's previous tale, the “ School for 
Fathers” of the last century ; but the style has not improved.] 
The Charm: a Book for Boys and Girls. Illustrated with more than 
one hundred Engravings. 
{An attractive and well-varied book. Tales, travels, plain lectures on popular 
subjects, anecdotes of travel, historical sketches, my poetry, from a variety 
of authors, form the contentsof Zhe Charm. The “ more than one hundred 
engravings” which illustrate the text are somewhat rough in execution, but 
often striking and characteristic in design. It is the‘collection into a volume 
of the numbers of a monthly publication.] 


Wonder Castle: a Structure of Seven Stories. By A. F. Frere. With 
a Frontispiece by E. H. Webnert. 
[Seven tales, most of them fairy or verging upon fairy stories. They are 


cleverly planned, well written, and designed to impress some lesson. The 
writing,’ though very good, is a little too obvious in its smartness for a 
book of this kind. Wonder Castle is prettily got up.] 
New Nursery Songs for all Good Children. By Mrs. Follen. 
ted with above fifty Pictures. 
{Intended as a substitute for Mother Goose, to get rid of the coarseness and 
vulgarity of that popular nursery-book. The themes are well adapted to 
youthful comprehension, and executed with fancy and feeling. Two *“ tra- 
ditional’? songs are added, which might as well have been away.] 
The Gospel Revealed to Job: or Patriarchal Faith and Practice Illus- 
trated in Thirty Lectures on the Principal Passages of the Book of 
Job; with Explanatory, Illustrative, and Critical Notes. By Charles 
Augustus Hulbert, M.A., Perpetual Curate of Slaithwaite, Yorkshire, 


Tllustra- 


&e. 
mes extreme antiquity of the book of Job—the question whether it is really 
ewish in the Israelitish or national sense, (that is, whether it was written 
by a descendant of Israel,) and the speculations which these points open up 
—render it one of the most curious works for the learned and critical anno- 
tator. In the work before us, however, the object is not historical or ar- 
chwological, but theological. Mr. Hulbert aims at showing, in the words of 
his title, that the *‘ gospel was revealed to Job,’’—that is, that the patriarch 
had an idea, through revelation, of Christ and the redemption. ] 
Kaffraria and its Inhabitants. By the Reverend Francis Fleming, 
.A., Chaplain to her Majesty’s Forces in King William’s Town, 
British Kaffraria. 
{An informing, close, and neatly-written account of the history, natural fea- 
tures, and productions of the Cape territory, with descriptions of the native 
tribes. The form of the work is rather common or encyclopedic, but the 
matter is condensed, and animated by a good deal of original knowledge, the 
result of personal experience. Some graphic sketches from the author's pen- 
cil are introduced into the book, and convey to the eye a lively idea of the 
scenery of South Africa.] 
Rambles in an Old City ; comprising Antiquarian, Historical, Biogra- 
phical, and Political Associations. By 8. 8. Madders. 
[A pleasant, diffuse, gossipy account of the antiquities of various kinds that 
are to be found in Norwich: but the matter is beaten out much too thin. 
The fair authoress substitutes opinion, sentiment, and even reverie, too fre- 
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A Treatise on the Proper Condition for all Horses. By Harry 
Tlieover. 

[This treatise has more of the discursiveness of the essay or article than the 
closeness and practical information of the treatise proper. It treats of the 
race-horse, hunter, lady’s-horse, hack, carriage-horse, and cart-horse, but 
most fully of the race-horse.] 

A Catalogue of Greek Verbs, Irregular and Defective, their leadin 
Tenses and Dialectic Inflections, arranged in a Tabular Form; wit 
an Appendix, containing Paradigms for Conjugation, &e. By James 
ne Baird, Trinity College, Dublin, Author of the “ Classical 
Manual.” 

the 88 tables are’arranged in two parts; the verbs most usually met with in 


*ivision, The tabular display is neat.] 
Daily Bibte rnystrations : being Original Readings for a Year, on sub- 
ects from Sacs.a History, Geography, Antiquities, and 





Biography, eB, al 
heology. Hy Jou. Kiito, D.D., ke., Editor of “ The Pictorial 
Bible,” &c. Evening Dwieg: Life and Death of Our Lord. July— 
September. 


Arnold's School Classics. Part V. 
translated from the German, by the i 
Canon of Waltham, &c. 

Arnold’s School Classics. Part VI. Selections trom Cicero, Part IV. 
With a Preface, English Notes, &c. By the Reverend James Beavan, 
D.D., late Professor of Theology in King’s College, Torunto. 


Antigone, with English Notes, 
‘cverend Henry Browne, M.A., 


Maps. 
Elementary School Atlas of General and Descriptive Geography. By 
Alexander Keith Johnston, F.R.S.E., &c. 
a publication contains twenty School Maps, reduced from Mr. Keith 
ohnston’s larger School Atlas, with an index of the names of places con- 

tained in the volume. All the maps are coloured, and drawn to scales indi- 
cated by letters of correspondence. The physical features are marked with 
great distinctness, and the broad outlines kept clear to the eye by avoiding 
over-crowding in details.] 

The Juvenile Atlas. 
[Ten maps; consisting of the World, the four quarters exhibited in five 
with England, Scotland, and Ireland. T a appear in three forms—plain 
coloured, and with the lines of latitude and longitude for the pupil t 9 fill in 


The publication is cheap.] 
>» eo! all’ Opuscolo intitolato Ritratto di Vittoria Colonna, dipinto 
a Michelangelo Buonarotti, di Domenico Campanari, Yolto in In- 
glese da Enrichetta Bowles. 
[On the 22d January 1848, Signor Campanari purchased, at one of Christie 
and Manson’s sales, a portrait of Vittoria Colonna, the object of Michel- 
angelo’s Platonic vows, which circumstances led him to regard as the work 
of the great painter himself. His opinion was confirmed by the unanimous 
decision of the Academy of St. Luke at Rome, and by the suffrages of many 
c isseurs. The opp ts of this view cited Michelangelo's known scorn 
of oil-painting; and, in particular, Vasari’s assertion that the painter had 
never done more than one portrait in his life—that of Tommaso di Cavalieri : 
and it is now suggested that Signor Campanari’s picture may be the work of 
Sebastian del Piombo. The present pamphlet, which is supplementary to 
one published in 1850, is chiefly addressed to the confutation of this theory. 
The story of Miche lo’s share in the authorship of Sebastian’s Lazarus, 
now in our National Gallery, is also incidentally glanced at, and scouted 
with equal decision. Signor Cam anari has more argument on his side in 
this respect than in that of the Colonna portrait ; the settling of which seems 
to be very much matter of opinion and connoisseurship. His style has too 
much of the Italian grandiloquence for a disputed point of criticism ; and his 
translator is only too true to her model.) 
1793 and 1853 ; in Three Letters. z Richard Cobden, Esq., M.P. 
Lettres d M. Ramon de la Sagra, Membre Correspondant de ? Institut 
de France, au sujet de son cane sur U Utopie de la Paix, Par 
Ferdinand E. A. Gase, Membre de la Société Royale de Litérature de 
Londres, &c. Seconde édition. 
Case of the Ca Z Good yt and its Constitution. 
A Letter to the Honourable R. H. Clive, M.P., on the late Correspond- 
ence between the Right Reverend the Lord Bishop of Exeter and the 
Very Reverend the Dean of Exeter. By George W. Hastings, B.C.L., 
Cantab., Barrister-at-law. 


FINE ARTS. 
BE. V. B.’8 CHILDREN’S SUMMER.® 

Tue chief characteristic of E. V. B.'s genius is an enjoying fancy. She 
enters into the beauties of nature with the heart more than the eye; 
perceives rather than observes. Not that she is deficiont in the careful 
noting of details, or inapt at applying them ; but she pierces direct to the 

ieee it: with this, the outward image— 
always suggestive and pleasant in her rendering, if sometimes not quite 
accurate—comes naturally. The reason is obvious: she loves what she 
represents, Art is a pleasure to her as well as a study; and this alone 
would separate her widely and for ever from all the crowd of artists for 
whom designing is a profession, and from amateurs who rate it as an ac- 
complishment. In everything she does there is a true womanly gracious- 
ness, 

For the expression of these various qualities no surer vehicle could 
have been selected than E. V. B.’s first publication, ‘“ Child’s Play.” 
This exemplified the sympathy with childhood and its enjoyment, and 
gave endless scope for fancy. ‘The subjects could be scarcely at all figured 
forth in the mind without a real feeling for them: quaint combination, 
playful grace, glimpses of a poetic perception, were of the very essence 
of the only garb in which they could be presented by art. 

On two grounds we think E, V. B. somewhat less happy in her new 
undertaking. She bas to be more literal ; and, working as she does ona 
larger scale and in a more exact method of design, the demand on her 
knowledge is greater relatively to her opportunities for the exercise of 
fancy. 

r Children’s Summer is the illustration, in prose, verse, and 
chiefly design, “ of a very happy summer which two sets of little cousins 
passed together.” It deals, therefore, except in one or two instances, 
with the domestic and actual. The incidents are not 7 natural to 
childhood generally, but, in all likelihood, passed individually before the 
lady artist’s eyes ; and, tenderly watched at the time, are here reproduced 
in lively reminiscence. The figures are evidently portraits, and akin. In 
the literary portion there is a want of distinctness : it runs rather to seed, 
but touches occur not unpoetical. 

*A Children’s Summer: eleven Etchings on Steel, by E. V. B. Illustrated in 
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Prose and Rhyme by M. L. B. and W.M.C, Published by Addey and Co. 





























































































































The first subject is one of the few ideal ones—“ The Cloister in the 

Hills’; a company of little children thronging round the music of an 
angel. It is very sweet, calm, and holy,—in close assimilation to the cha- 
racter of the early Florentine art. The standing saint who reads is a 
figure beautiful for chaste dignity. In the group of infants round the 
angel, one, standing on the skirt of her robe, nestles in her lap : another 
has round his head the glory of a spirit in heaven ; and his little sisters 
stretch their hands towards him in recognition as they mount the steps. 
The book begins and ends with angels ; the innocent religious feelings of 
children being symbolized in the first design, while the last, where, in 
their woodland wanderings, they meet with the celestial beings, ‘ont 
skirt a mountain-fringed glade glowing with strange beauty ar? angelic 
music, may point to the enchantment with which nature »+2¢S to their 
new eyes, and the nearness of the unseen world. Th‘ 4S imagined very 
spiritually and dreamily. 

The series of real-life scenes opens with th» Young cousins angling. In 
style it is the least mature, and was p~o@bly the first etched. ‘ Pic- 
ture-books ” comes next,—also ame“ the less successful: but the intent 
gaze of a Scotch terrier lookieg Out on the sea-washed coast is an admi- 
rable touch of nature, Js dog appears several times ; and always with 
a truthfulness to the ~omentary look, and a general extreme doggishness, 
very remarkable. Here again we note the feeling of the thing and the 
sense of life. 1n “ Lilian’s Pets,” with equal fidelity of expression, a dog 
of another breed (and of dubious anatomy about the haunches) retains 
his indented hold on a bough, innocuously snarling, against the tugging 
of a little boy. The Shetland pony, the flapping cockatoo, and a behatted 
child, whose chubby cheek, turned towards the looker-on, shuts out his 
every feature, are very good. Still better—in the pretty subject which 
follows of the children romping atop of a hay-rick—is the squat infant 
diligently holding and eyeing a couple of blades of grass. The next de- 
sign shows them all wending home after a day’s ramble as the moon glim- 
mers out over the sea, and is full of the appropriate sentiment. ‘“ The 
Flower Garden,” with its lovingly studied plants, the pigeon feeding 
her brood, (charmingly done,) and the child, young in walking, who 
straddles across the door-step, would be the better were the elder boy less 
heroic in face and gait. 

But all these yield in beauty and completeness to the design 
where the children are about to explore the water in a boat. Indeed, 
this is E. V. B.’s best work of art. Beyond the arch of the boat-house 
they lie under, the country expands glorious in sunlight,—the 
waters sheeny like the “sea of glass mingled with fire,” the whole 
magic as a bright dream. One child, carrying flowers, and attended 
by the eager terricr, has gone to the head of the boat, and stands in hushed 
longing; another, seated, glances sidelong with his brilliant eyes; anda 
third looks down, his anticipations lapsed into smiling reverie. Two 
little girls, one scarcely more than an infant, who gazes out with a pecu- 
liarly childlike look as she holds on by the ring to which the boat is tied, 
are meanwhile descending the stairs. The whole is intensely poctical 
and fresh ; every expression and action instinctively truc, and the design 
careful in all points. The idea of the scene is impressed with the vivid- 
ness of a picture actually left on the memory. 

The series closes with two tailpieces,—one, a study from nature, very 
delicate and pleasant in its minutiw of vegetable beauty and small animal 
life ; the other, a dance of infants, fairy like and delightful, whose pat- 
tering feet scare the birds, 

From a lady gifted so rarely as E. V. B. we shall never be disappointed 
in counting upon exquisite and engaging sentiment. The complement to 
this is maturity of study and practice; which the best among these de- 
signs justify us in expecting as well as hoping for. 


RAFFAELLE’S CHRIST.* 


In this print the divine infant reclines, bearing the symbolic cross, at 


the edge of a lonely-looking tract of ground, beyond which are indications 
of a background-country, dim in the gloom. The expression is of that 
innocent benignity which distinguishes Raffaclle’s treatments of the sub- 
pe. This is its one and only character; everything except the Christ 

¢ing kept so subordinate and free from detail as to lead us to infer, in the 
absence of any reminiscence of the original, that the figure may have 
been singled out from a more extensive composition. ‘The engraving is in 
Mr. Doo’s best style, which harmonizes naturally with such a method of 
treatment ; broad even to the neglect of texture, firm in line, and learned 
in all the mysteries of hatching. These qualities produce an effect of 
great roundness and pulpiness in the flesh; with a bias towards generali- 
zation in form, quite in accordance with that manner of Ratffaelle to 
which the work belongs. 

* The Infant Christ, by Raffaclle. 
Moon, 


Engraved by G. T. Doo. Published by 


THE WELLINGTON FUNERAL. 
A small picture of the ceremony in St. Paul’s, at the moment when 
the lowering of the coffin commenced, has been painted in water-colours 
by Mr. Parris, and is now at Mr. Hogarth’s, in the Haymarket. The 
misfortune of all such pictures is that they consist, and necessarily so, of 
robes and costumes, rather than of men and emotions. Barring the coffin 
—an important piece of still life, of course, yet only an accessory—the 
rest might almost as well be the representation of a solemn Te Deum, or 
other national occasion. Within his limits, Mr. Parris has done creditably. 
His architectural proportions tell with good effect, all the dignitaries and 
spectators are accurately located; and as many portraits as could well be 
defined are introduced. It is a pity that the pall-bearers have their 
backs turned; but, in observance of fact, there was no helping it. The 
one unimportant point in which the artist has allowed himself licence is 
the costuming of the Lords Justices, who are here presented in their 
Official robes. 
An engraving of the work is in progress, of the size of 271 inches by 
244,—we understand, in the chromo-lithographic method ; and is likely 
to prove an acceptable and efficient record of the scene. 








BIRTHS, 
On the 19th January, at St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, the Lady of Colonel the Hon. E. B. 
Wilbraham, of a son. 


On the 20th, at Nice, the Lady of Sir William Miller, Bart., of Glenlee, of a | 


On the 2lst, at the Rectory, Ryburgh, Norfolk, the Wife of the Rev. Augustus B. 
Hemsworth, of a son. 

On the 21st, at Tor Grove, near Plymouth, the Wife of the Rev. Edward Pick- 
ard Cambridge, Rector of Warmwell, Dorsetshire, prematurely of twins, who only 
survived a few hours, 
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, First Lieut. vice J. E. Lock, deceased. 
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On the 22d, at Wimbledon, the Countess of Kerry, of a 8 

On the 24th, at Hitcham Rectory, Suffolk, the Wite of ” wm Wome, 

On the 25th, the Hon. Mrs. Caulfield Pratt, of a s« 

MARRIA(G, the Rev. John Acland J % 
; On o Be oot at Walcot Churgly son of the late Dr. James, yoy 
ow oO ing’s College, Cambridgyst daughte 7 4 2 : ie 
Caloutte, to Clarissa Ostherin- igvest daughter of the Baron De Hochepied Lar. 
ar -——_ at Tea: ston Church, the Rev. S. W. Wand, Rector of Rettendon, 
ethanol 1e 25th, at Ryw of Magdalen College, Cambridge, to Louisa, eldest daughter 
of R *s and lath, Esq., of Battlesbridge, of the same parish, a 
yo 25th, at Eccles, Arthur Henry, third son of Sir Benjamin Heywood, Bart., 

. Vlaremont, to Alice, eldest daughter of William Langton, Esq., of the Rookery, 
near Manchester. 

On the 27th, at St. Paul’s, Halifax, Henry, second son of William Eccles, Esq., 
M.P., Spring Mount, Blackburn, to Mary Jane, eldest daughter of George Whiteley, 
Esq., May Field House, Halifax, 

On the 27th, at Stoke Damerel, Devonport, by the Rev. James Elliott, uncle of the 
bride, Alexander Meadows Rende!, Esq., C.E., eldest son of James Meadows Ren- 
del, Esq., C.E., to Eliza, eldest daughter of the late Captain William Hobson, R.N., 
Governor of New Zealand. 

Lately, at St. George’s, Bloomsbury, the Viscount Malden, to Emma M. Meux, 
youngest danghter of the late and sister of the present Sir Henry Meux, Bart., M.P., 
of Theobalds Park, Herts. 

DEATHS, 

On the 17th August, at Bathurst, Lieutenant-Colonel Morisset, late of the 
Forty-eighth Regiment, only son of the late James Morisset, Esq., of Brunswick 
Square. 

On the 22d September, drowned off the Cape of Good Hope, John William, eldest 
son of John Murton, Esq., of Cooling Castle, Kent, and chief officer of the Monarch 
East Indiaman; in his 29th year. 

On the 4th January, accidentally drowned in the Nile, near Cairo, on his passage 
to Bombay, Harry G. Fraser, Esq., Cadet H.E.1.C.S., eldest son of Major T. G, 
Fraser, Twenty-ninth N.1., Bombay Army, and Assistant Commissary-General, 
Belgaum ; in his 17th year. 

On the 6th, at Cagliari, in Sardinia, Lieutenant-Colonel Sir Harry Francis Colville 
Darell, Bart., late of the Seventh Dragoon Guards; in his 38th year. 

On the 18th, at the Rectory, Wootton Fitzpaine, Dorset, the Rev. Edward Shep- 
herd Croft; in his 29th year. 

On the 19th, at Eywood, Herefordshire, the Earl of Oxford and Mortimer; in his 
44th year 

On'the 20th, at Mossley Hill, near Liverpool, Charles Lawrence, Esq., Deputy- 
Lieutenant and Magistrate of the county of Lancaster; in his 77th year. 

On the 20th, at Bath, Lieutenant-General Samuel Rogers Strover, of the Bombay 
Artillery; in his 69th year. 

On the 20th, in Finsbury Square, Jonathan Pereira, Esq., M.D., F.R.S., &c. ; in his 
{9th year. 

On'the 22d, in Thornhill Terrace, Barnsbury Park, Mrs. Mary Ann Wheildon, 
relict of Mr. Isaac Wheildon, formerly of Copthall Court, Throgmorton Street; in 
her 99th year. 

On the 22d, Benjamin Whitelock, Esq., of Point House, Putney; in his 90th 
year. 

On the 22d, in Portman Square, the Right Hon. Reginald Earl of Beauchamp; in 
his 71st year. 

On the 23d, at Gravesend, Joshua Jenour, Esq.; in his 102d year. 

On the 23d, at the Rectory, Burnham Thorpe, Norfolk, the Rev. Daniel Everard, 
M.A., Reetor of Burnham Thorpe, and of Stanhoe, in the same county; in his 
85th year. 

On the 23d, in Cunningham Place, St. John’s Wood, Henrietta Lavinia Greenhill, 
daughter of the late Colonel John Macdonald, of Exeter, granddaughter of Flora 
Macdonald, and wife of Benjamin Cuff Greenhill, Esq., of Knowl Hall, Somerset- 
shire ; in her 41st year. 

On the 24th, in Harrington Street, Mornington Place, Clarkson Stanfield, eldest 
son of Clarkson Stanfield, Esq., R.A. 

On the 25th, in Camden Square, George Gregory, Esq., M.D., for thirty-one years 
Physician to the Small-pox Hospital. 

On the 26th, at the Palace, Norwich, Mre. Howell, mother of the Right Rev. the 
Lord Bishop of Norwich; in her 76th year. 

On the 26th, at West Ham, Clare Fardinando, widow of the late Frederick Far- 
dinando, of Walworth, Surrey; in her 90th year. 

On the 26th, at the Rectory, Redmarley, Worcestershire, the Rev. Jamcs Com- 
meline, Rector, and Senior Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge; in his 68d 
year, 

“ On the 26th, at Kiplin, Yorkshire, John Delaval Earl of Tyreconnel, G.C.H.; in 
his 63d year. 
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MILITARY GAZETTE. 

Wanr-orrice, Jan. 28.—46th Foot—Major-Gen. R. Egerton, C.B. to be Col. vice 
Gen. John, Earl of Stair, K.T. dec. 5th Regt. of Drag. Guards—Lieut. G. K, 
Sidebottom to be Capt. by purchase, vice Hamilton, who retires ; Cornet G. 8, Bur- 
nand to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Sidebottom ; Cornet T. L. Hampton, from Ist 
Drag. Guards, to be Cornet, vice Burnand. l4th Regt of Foot—Lieut. J. E, Mat- 
thews, from the Ist West India Regt. to be Lieut. vice Coote, who exchanges. 25th 
Foot—Lieut. J. H. Blake, from half-pay of the Royal Canadian Rifle Regt. to be 
Lieut. vice Nicolls, promoted, without purchase, to an Unattached Company. 
36th Foot—Ensign C. H. Lambert to be Lieut, by purchase, vice Rotton, promoted; 
Lieut. R. Harboard to be Adjt. vice Rotton, promoted, 49th Foot—Capt, F. A. 
Wetherall, from the Rifle Brigade, to be Capt. vice Stopford, appointed to the 88th 
Foot. 50th Feot — Ensign A, M. Faweett to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Cliffe, 
who retires ; Quartermaster A. Fair to be Paymaster, vice Dodd, dec. ; Lieut. P. 
M‘Loughlin, from half-pay, Rifle Brigade, to be Quartermaster, vice Fair, appointed 
Paymaster. 85th Foot—Ensign C. W. Hogge to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Sir H. 
H. Edwardes, Bart. who retires. 88th Foot—Capt. C. P. J. Stoptord, from the 49th 
Foot, to be Capt. vice Forman, appointed to the Rifle Brigade. 92d Foot—Lieut. 
A. W. Cameron to be Capt. by purchase, vice Smith, who retires. 

Rifle Brigade—Capt. E. R. Forman, from the 85th Foot, to be Capt. vice Wether- 
all, appointed to the 49th Foot. 

Ist West India Regt.—Lieut. C. S. Coote, from the 14th Foot, to be Lieut. vice 
Matthews, who exchanges. 2d West India Regt.—Lieut. J. D. Reece to be Capt. 
by purchase, vice Harnett, who retires; Ensign F. R. Charnock to be Lieut. by 





purchase, vice Reece. 

Ceylon Rifle Regt.—Lieut. E. F. Tranchell to be Capt. without purchase, vice 
Steele, deceased; Second Licut. W. Dobyns to be First Lieut. without purchase, 
vice Tranchell. 

Cape Mounted Riflemen—Brevet Col. J. Austen, from half-pay Unatt. to be Lieut.- 
Col. vice Napier, who exchanges; Major C. H. Somerset to be Lieut.-Col. by pur- 
chase, vice Austen, who retires; Capt. G. J. Carey to be Major, by purchase, vice 
Somerset; Lieut. T. W. Goodrich to be Capt. by purchase, vice Carey : Ensign T, Je 
Lucas to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Goodrich. 

Staff—Brevet Col. A. W. Torrens, of the 23d Foot, to be Assist.-Quartermaster- 
Gen. vice Brevet Col. R. Airey, Unatt. appointed Mil. Sec. to the General Com- 
manding-in-chief. 

Commissariat —Assist .-Commissaries-Gen. R. Lindsey, T. Rae,G. H, Dinwiddie, 
and O, Goldsmith, to be Dep.-Commissaries-Gen.; Dep.-Assist.-Commissaries-Gen. 
H. S. Jones, J. Lane, G. Horne, H. Ashton, H. Priaulx, F. Brathwaite, T. W. 
Midwood, C. A. Horne, and W. Palmer, to be Assist.~-Commissaries-Gen.; Com- 
missariat Clerks E, Mills, W.M. Rogers, P. P. Harris, A. Kay, D. Standen; D. 
Maclean, J. Marsh, F. 8. Macgregor, J. M. Gaudet, and G. Rennie, to be Deputy- 
Assist.-Commissarics-Gen. their commissions to bear date Jan. 5. 

Erratum in the Gazette of Jan. 21.—‘The officers represented therein as having 
been appointed to the llth Drags. and 12th Drags. and to the lst Regt. of Foot 
Guards, were appointed to the 11th Light Drags. the 12th Light Drags. and to the 
Ist (or Grenadier) Regt. of Foot Guards, respectively. 

Orrice or OrpNance, Jan. 27.—Corps of Royal Engineers—Second Lieut. C. E. 
Hervey, with temporary rank, to be Second Lieut. with permanent rank, 

Apmiraury, Jan. 19.—Corps of Royal Marines—Second Lieut. F. Walton to be 
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COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 


Tuesday, January 265. 


Partnersuirs Dissonvep.—Colyer and Co. Isle of Thanet, farmers—J. and J. 
Cooper, Castle Bromwich, Warwickshire, builders—Myerscough and Co. Manches- 
ter, counterpane-manufacturers—C. and T. Danby, Coventry Street, fringe-manu- 
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acturers—Fogarty and Co. Liverpool, grocers—Hanna and Co. Lilangatelach, Gla- 
re, iron-founders— Brasher and Jones, Chester, brewers ; as far as regards 
Srasher—Everards and Co. King’s Lynn, bankers; as far as regards E 





', M. 
F erard—Roper and Parker, Manchester, smallware-dealers—Pattinson and Cc 
Hexham, Northumberland, iron-founde as far as regards J. Greener—Thackra 
and Son, Manchester, booksellers— Walton and Co. Manchester, warehousemen ; a 
far as regards i Cape— Thompson and Co. Cornhill, ship-brokers ; as far as regard 









H. Thompson—Richardson and Robinson, Kingswinford, brick-manufacturers— 
Wivell and Co. Birmingham, artists—Shreeve and Chilwell, Birmins gham, die-sinkers 
—C. and W. Ridge, Newark-upon-Trent, booksellers—Shuttleworth and Bunbury, 


Liverpool, keepers of a school—Fearnley and Co. Bradford, Yorkshire, machine 


wool-combe rs; as far as regards J. Fearnley—G. and J. Golds, Warminghurst, 
Sussex, farmers—Jarrat and Co. Water Lane, Tower Street, news-agents—M‘Laren 


and Henderson, Perth, corn-merchants. 
Bankrurts.—WIturaM Coik, Nor 
render Feb. 5, March 11: solicitors, Linklaters, Sise Lane; official assignee, Whit 





more, Basinghall Street—Roserrr Tare jun. Hillingdon, miller, Jan. 31, March 7: 
assignee, Stansfeld, Basinghall Street— 
rant, Feb. 4, March 8: solicitors, Phil- 
, Ed- 
wards, Sambrook Court—Ronrr . Cuartes Roosmate Coca, St. George’s Terrace, 





solicitors, Linklaters, Sise Lane; official 
Joux Brooxs, Eling, Menesbion, coal-me 
brick, Basinghall Street; Deacon and Co. Romsey, Hants; official assignee 


Liverpool Road, merchant, Feb. March 12: solicitor, Jewett, Lime Street: officia 
assignee, Pennell, Guildhall ¢ AF Henesertr ALLEN, Birmingham, tailor, Feb 
$, March 2: solicitors, Barret, Leeds; Benson, Birming sham; official assignee, 
Bittleston, Birmingham—Henry Srumons, Leic este r, innkeeper, Feb. 4, 2: 








Bittleston, Nottingham —CHAnkLrs PLercuer, Derby, card-board-manufacturer, Feb 


4,25: solicitor, Balguy, Nottingham ; official assignee, Harris, Nottingham—Joun 
Pass, Huddersfield, innkeeper, Feb. 18, March 11: solicitors, Sykes, Huddersfield ; 
Bond and Barwick, Leeds; official assignee, Young, Leeds—Jonn Fiercuer, Brad- 
ford, Yorkshire, draper, Feb. 7, March 7: solicitors, Upton and Yewdall, Leeds; 
official assignee, Hope, Leeds— Grorcr Cotvwe it, Ashton-unde r-Lyne, boot-maker, 
Feb. 8, March I: solicitor, Brooks, Ashton-under-Lyne; official assignee, Fraser, 
Manchester—WILuiamM DONALD, Aspatria, Cumberland, cattle-dealer, Jan. 31, March 

kermouth; Watson, 


7: solicitors, Bischoff and Coxe, Coleman Street; Steel, Ce 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne; official assignee, Wakley, Newcastl 





e-upon-Ty ne, 





Divivexps.—Feb. 17, Wyatt and Thompson, Portpool Lane, Gr ay’s Inn Lane, 


brewers— Feb. 18, Hall, Neweastle-upon-Tyne, corn-factor. 


CERTIFICATES. —To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of 
mecting.— Feb. 22, Foster, Club Row, Church Street, Shoreditch, timber-mer. hant— 
John’s Hill, Battersea, carpenter— Feb. 22, Fuller, Braintree, 





Feb. 22 Thornton, St. 
victualler— Feb. 17, Nightingale, Great Dover Street, Southwark, draper—Feb. 15 








Cridland, Sidmouth, grocer— Feb. 16, Pritchard, Bangor, druggist. 











DecLakaTions OF Divipenps.— Burgess, Lamsgate, coach-maker; second div. of 
2s. 8jd. any Wednesday; Whitmore, Dasinghall Steeet—Staner jun. Margate, baker; 
first div. of 58, Jan. 29, and three subsequent Saturdays; Edwards, Sambrook Court 
—Hall, B iton, victualler; second div. of Ils. 2d. Jan. 29, and three subsequent 
Saturdays; Edwards, Sambrook Court—Porbes, Great St. Helen’s, provision-mer- 


chant; second div. of ls. 4d. Jan. 29, and three subsequent Saturdays; Edwards, 
Sambrook Court—Robinson, Nassau Place, Commercial Road East, clothier ; first 
f Stansfeld, Basinghall 
ind three subsequent 
yurt, card-maker; first 








bs. 





div. of id. Jan. 27, and three sub equent Thursdays ; 
Strect— Billing sen. Reading, builder; first div. of 4d. Jan. 
Thursdays ; Stansfeld, Basinghall Street—Sabine, Poppin’s ¢ 
div. of ls. 4d. Je 








27, and three subsequent Thursdays; Stansfeld, Basinghall Street — 


Braithwaite, Hereford, apothecary; second div. of ld, any Thursday; Whitmore, 
Birmingham—Perry and Broadhurst, tenton, Staffordshire, earthenware-manufac- 
turers; first div. of ls. on the joint estate, and first div. of 3s. 4d. on the separate 


estate of W. K. Broadhurst, any Thursday; Whitmore, Birmingham— Williamson, 


Birmingham, baker; first div. of 1{d. any Thursday; Christie, Birmingham— Lott, 
Pontypool, painter; first and final div. of ls. 2d. any Thursday; ; Edwards, Ponty- 


pool—Pugh, Abersychan, Monmouthshire, grocer; first and final div. of 24d. any 
Thursday; Edwards, Pontypool—Boulding, Frampton, Lincolnshire ; first and final 
div. of Ss. 10d. to such as have not already received a div. from ‘the assignee, any 





Wednesday; Staniland, Boston—Bush, Deal, wheelwright; first and final div. of 


1s. Gd. any day; Hall, Deal. 
OTCH SEQUESTRATIONS.— M‘Gregor and Ne miendn, jlasgow, silk-printers, Feb. 


1, 22—Taylor, Glasgow, wright, Jan. 31, Feb. 28. 
Friday, January 28. 


PantNersuips Dissoivep.—Partington and Co. Rochdale, bleachers—Fothergill 
and Co, Carleon Tin Works, Carleon—Aberdare Iron Company—Perry and Co, 
Berners Street, vendors of patent medicines — Rose and Co. Bradley Field Iron Works, 
Bilston, iron-masters; as far as regards W. Rose—Browning and Co. Little Wind- 
mill Street, timber-merchants—J, and D. Prendiville, Birkenhead, flour-dealers— 
Fairbairn and Sons, Manchester, engineers; as far as regards W. Fairbairn—Giles 
and Co. Tipton, iron-masters—Parsons and Gill, Leicester, ironmongers— Ball and 
Co. merchants—Stokes and Co. Gresham Street, solicitors; as far as regards J, 
Johnston— Banks and Butler, Tipton, coal-dealers— Banks and Son, Chippenham, 
upholsterers—Fletcher and Co. Manchester, power-loom cloth-manufacturers— 
Lever and Barrat, Little Bolton, cotton-waste-dealers—Gem jun. and Docker, 
Birmingham, attornies—Sales and Thomas, Tenby, Pembrokeshire, drapers— 
Owen and Levick, Sheffield, britannia-metal-manufacturers—Schlesinger and Co, 
Old Jewry, merchants—Carson and Bradford, Liverpool, tobacconists—Oates and 
Smith, Halifax, stone-masons— Holliday and Co. Canton; and Farbridge and Co, 
Manchester, merchants; as far as regards R. Jacson—Bernoulli and Gruner, 
merchants—Galpin and Strawson, Crewkerne, Somersetshire, chemists—Isaacs 
and Phillips, Shoreditch, cigar-manufacturers—Stocks and Sons, Leeds, wool- 
staplers— Barker and Co. Leeds, cloth-merchants; as far as regards J. Haslett 
—Myers and Co. Tavistock Strect, printers—Christie and Co. Hoddesdon, brew- 
ers; as far as regards R. Hunt—Way and Locke, Goldsmith Street, Foster 
Lane, straw-hat-warchousemen— Richardson and Co. Liverpool, wine-merchants— 
Nutkins and Hedges, Wapping High Street, lightermen—C. and G. Jay, Norwich, 
fishmongers—The London, Leith, Edinburgh, and Glasgow Shipping Company; as 
far as regards G, and W. Crichton, J. Walker, and R. Allan—M/‘Call and Co. Glas- 
gow, corn-factors; as far as regards H. and J. O. M‘Call. 

Banxrvurts.—Tuomas and Joun Curw, Little Moorfields, livery-stable-keepers, 
to surrender Feb. 7, March 11: solicitors, Keddell and Smith, Lime Street; official 
assis gnc e, Cannan, Aldermanbury—Taves Bou.at, Mansell Street, Goodman's Fields, 
merchant, Feb. 5, March 11: solicitors, Cotterell, Throgmorton Street; official as- 
signee, W hitmore, Basinghall Street— Anranam Conenx, Houndsditch, clothier, Feb. 
8, March 11: solicitors, Sole and Co. Aldermanbury ; official assignee, Graham, Cole- 
man Street—Wituiam Joun Power. and Cuaries Hixp, Carnaby Street, linen- 
drapers, Feb. 5, March 12: solicitor, Buchannan, Basinghall Street ; official assignee 
Nicholson, B wsinghall Street—Ricnarp Bower, Langley Place, Commercial Road, 
confectioner, Feb. 8, March 8: solicitors, Wright and Bonner, London Street; of- 
ficial as 7 Edwards, Sambrook Court—Wi.t1aM Warp Anprews, Wolverhamp- 
ton, iro Feb. 15, March 8 itors, Thorne, Wolverhampton; Motteram 
and Co. Birm =X um; official assignee, Bitth ton, Birmingham—Josrern and Ben- 
Jamin Greenwoop, Bradford, Yorkshire, worsted-spinners, Feb. 18, March 11: so- 
licitors, Wavell and Co. Halifax ; official assignee, Freeman, Le eds—Joun Borrom- 
LEY, Marton, Lincolnshire, miller, Feb. 16, March 9: solicitor, Stamp, Hull; official 
assignee, Carrick, Hull—Groncr Suiru, Manchester, hatter, Feb. 11, March 4: so- 
licitor, Faulkner, Manchester; official assignee, Lee, Manchester. 

Divipenps.—Feb. 18, Sadler, Fore Street, undertaker—Feb. 18, Marshall, Tooley 
Street provision-agent—I eb. 22, Randall and Dicks, Greek Street, leather-sellers— 
Feb. 25, Matthews, Bushey, Hertfordshire, carpenter—Feb. 25, Wills, Portsea, brewer 
—Feb. 18, He: » De wsbury, Yorkshire, drs aper. 

CERTIFICATE » be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of 
meeting.—Feb. 19, Attwell, Westbury, builder—Feb. 18, Metcalfe, Fenchurch Street, 
merchant—Feb. 18, Bacon, Brentwood, grocer—Feb. 18, Robinson, Nassau Place, 
—- rcial Road East, clothier—Feb. loyd, Gloucester, vinegar-manufacturer — 
Feb. 21, Richards, Wrexham, Denbighshire, chemist—Feb. 25, Jones, Oswestry, 
nae Rag hatter. 

Dec.arations or Divipenps.—Leon, Rathbone Place, tailor; second div. of 2}d. 
any Tuesday; Pennell, Guildhall Chambers- Good, Clapton, insurance-broker; 
seventh div. of 4-5ths of a penny, any Tuesday; Pennell, Guildhall Chambers— 

ennett, Oxford Street, victualler ; first “div. of ls. 9d. any Tuesday; Pennell, Guild- 
hall Chambers Bloxham, Abingdon Lane, bill-broker; third div. of 1 19-20d, 
any Tuesday ; Pennell, Guildhall Chambers—Mashman, Charlotte Street, Port- 
land Place, carpenter; first div. of 2s. 3d. in aid of the first div. of 3s. 4d. on 
hew proofs, any Tue sday ; Pennell, Guildhall Chambers— Dalton, Coventry, silk- 
dyer; third div: of 14d. any Thursday ; Whitmore, Birmingham—Edmonstone, Over 
Darwen, paper-manufacturer ; further div. of 54d. any Tuesday; Fraser, Man- 
chester—Evans, Ludlow, butcher; first div, of 10\d, any Thursday; Christie, 
Birmingham, 


























ree 
ong 























h Walsham, Norfolk, wine-merchant, to sur- 


5: selici- 
tors, Ashurst and 8o0n, Old Jewry; Motteram and Co. Birmingham; official assignee, 


Alfred Place, Camden Road, baker— Feb. 18, Rowell jun. Carlisle, painter 
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PRICES 


BRITISH FU 

















CURRENT. 


ND 8. (Closing Prices.) 

















| Saturd. Monday. Tuesday. \Weines Thurs. | lridays 
< aaa | 



































































$ per Cent Consols....+.... og 99} } 99) 998 | «998 | 994 
Ditto for Account . | 998 | 99} 99) 99, | #939) | 9 
8 per Cents Reduced | 100; | 1003 | 1008 | 100) | 100 
3) per Cents .... 103) 103g | (1034 1034 | 2b 
Long Annuities . 64 6) | 6 | “| 6 
Bank Stoc : 7 per ° 227) 2264 | —— | 2274 | 227) 
India Stock ” 104 per Cent. seve - —_— — | — | 22 | 2 
Exchequer Bills, 1}d. per diem . | 58 pm pm. 61 57 61 57 | 61 
India Honds 3 per Cent.....ceseseseeese] TL pm. | 7 7 |} 6 | o | 
FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Austrian.. 5p.Ct; —— || Massachusetts (Sterling). ..5 p. Ct. 109 
Belgian. 44 — 989 | | MEXICAN 2... cceercererereeed 23 
Ditto.... +24 —— || Mississippi ..... St — — 
Brazilian .... 5 — 1023 | ~ New York... 5 — | 92) ex 4, 
Buenos Ayres t — 65h } Ohio «2.455 t-— _ 
Chilian ..... st — 1055 Pennsylvania 56 =— — 
Danish . 5 — —_ Peruvian t— 103) 
Ditto... a —— | Portuguese . 41 
Dutch (Ex +23 — 654 Ditto. .. &ts=-— 37 
Ditto ..... it 984 || Russian 5 — 119 
French . 3 = 7a. || Ditto... eT ee 1033 
DIUtO oo ee ceee +4) — | LOdf, 25c. |, Sardinian . 6 =— 9s 
Indiana. it — || Spamish..... a pa 
Illinois ... ¢«‘— wae || Ditto New Deferred. i 
Louisiana (Sterling). 5—- aos |! Ditto (Passive) ..... ccccce oA 
Maryland (Sterling)......5 — —- Vemeruela ..... cece ceeee Bh me — 
SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Rattwars— Ban us— 
Caledonian .....+..+0+++ evececces 65} Australasian... .....6.-sceceeers | 
Edinburgh and G lasgow ° 77 British North American. e 60 
Eastern Countics ....... 123 Colonial ........0000+. 163 ex 4d 
Great Northern ... 774 Commercial of London -| Bj exd, 
Great South. and West. lot London and Westminster . 364 
Great WeStOrn ...6cececeeeeeseee 89 London Joint Stock.......s.05s 216 
Hull and Selby .... _ Nationa! of Lreland . ° 
Lancashire and Yorkshire 79} National Provincial, . . 
Lancaster and Carlisle ... sy Provincial of Lreland.., . 48} 
London, Brighton, & South Coast. 106 Union of Australia, . : 
London and Blac Kwall..... sess § Union of London....... 
London and North-western . 1205 MINES— 
—— seescees ee . 78 Brazilian Imperial .. teeeeee —_— 
North British . 37 Ditto (St. John del Rey . 3 
Scottish Central. 95 Cobre Copper .. . 424 
South-eastern and Dover ° 74 Nouveau Monde,...... eteeevees 2 
BOUtH-WeSTCTD 6. cc ceeececeeeeees 904 MISCELLANBOUs— 
York, Newcastle, and Be rwick. ws 70 Australian Agricultural ..... eee ou4 
York ‘and North Midland ........ 55} Camada ..cccccscoces --| Séexd, 
Docks— Ge Steam . . wo 
East and West India, .....++.+...]168pex 4. Peninsular and Oricntal Steam . 87 
London ...... eeccceces -| 129ex d. Royal Mail Steam....... escccee 82 
St. HAtherine ..cccceresevesevess 9s} ex d. South Australian .......... eee as 








An Account, pursuant to an Act 7th and 
aturday, the 2 
rests D 


Notes issued cocccscesseeecess £32,918,040 


£32,918,010 

BANKING 

eeeceeee — 553 000 
214,2 





Proprietors’ Gye. 
Kes 





Public De posits ° 
Other Deposits ......... 2, 
Seven Day and other Bills..... 1,438,009 








£37 
* IncludingjE eenayene, Savings- ny co 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 


8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending on 
22d day of Jan. 1503. 
EraRTMENT 

Government Debt, .....++.+0+« £11 O18, 100 
Other Securities ..... . 2,964,900 
Gold Coin and Bullion - oe 18,898,886 
Bilver Mullion, «6. .eeeceeeceee 19,154 








£32,915,040 
DEPARTMENT. 

Government Securities (in- 

cluding Dead W eight Annuity) £13,880,407 
Other Securities,........ss+e0+ 14,170,745 
. 0444 265 
Gold and silver he 4b6 879 











£37 932,296 
munissioners of National Debt, & Dividend Acets 





BULLION. Per oz. 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard ....£3 17 9 
Foreign Gold in Coin ange Pieces 0 0 06 
New Dollars ° 

Silver in Bars, Standard e coves eeeee O SMB 





«+» O 4 119 | Lend, British Pig. . 


j METALS. Per ton. 

| Copper, british Cakes£10710 ©... 0 0 0 
Iron, Welsh Bars..... 910 0.. 915 0 
26. 0 0 @ 
Steel, Swedish Keg... 1910 0., 20 0 0 











GRALN, Mark 


Fine ..... 68—6t 





. 8 . 
Wheat, R.New 42to46 Rye .seccees 31033 
_ Marley «+++. 24—26 

Malting ., 32—34 Boile 
Malt, Ord... 54-—68 | Beans, ks. 


Peas, Hog .. 32—34 | Indian Corn. ‘ 


Lane, Jan. 28, 











a 8) a 8 
Maple, 34 to 36 | Oats, Feed... 17 to 18 
H White » 37 K Pine 
. Po land 





) Old. Potato ooo 23—26 
Fine ., 24—25 








AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN. 





Wheat... 45s. Sd. | Kye 
Sarley.... 29 WO Beans .. “4 610 
Oats eres 18 6 Peas ..e+0+. 32 0 






Per Qr. (Imperial) of England and Wales. 
30s. Id.| 


WEEKLY AVERAGE, 


| For the Week ending Jan, 22, 

Wheat . 450. Bd. | Kye..... eoce - 5d. 
so 65 Heans .. ul 
18 7 Peas. 9 














FLOUR. 
Town-Made «sesececeee per sack >. to 49s 
BOCONAS ..eccceccceeccsseseeess as 
Essex and Suffolk, on board “ship 40 — 43 
Norfolk and Stoc = aces 37 — 40 
American .....++-per barrel 28 — 29 
Canadian . — 29 





Bread, 6)d to sd the 4lb teat. 


PROVISIONS. 

| Butte r—Best Fresh, lis. per doz. 

Carlow, 41. 10s. to 4/, 16s, per ewt. 
Bacon, Lrish ......++...per owt, 588, to 60s, 
Cheese, Cheshire ..cecccccccces 

Derby Plain , 
| Hams, York . . 
toa h, per 120, 8». Od. to 18s, 0d, 

















BUTCHE 

seen ae” AND re een Su 

d. s. a. 

Beef .. ® 6to 3 0 to 3 6 coos 38 8 

Mutton ; 366 

Veal .. 3.0 

Pork .. 3 : 
Lamb... i) 


RS’ MEAT. 

ITHFLELD.” Heap or Carrie a? 
sd &. SMITHFIELD, 

teo31l0to4 2 Friday Monday, 

—4 6—5 2) Beasts. 

—4 OoO—5 0 Sheep . 3 

—310—4 0 | Caives, 

—0 0—0 0 Pigs... 





° To sink the offal, per 5 Ib. 





HOPS. 
Kent Pockets....+-++++++ 958. to 112s. 
- % — 160 
- 0 — 108 
- Om 0 








Farnham ditto.. 





j OL 
Down and half brea vee per lb, 15d, to 1544, 
Wether and kwe o- 1 — 1h 











HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusees.) 


CUMBERLAND. 
Hay, Good ...ccccccceceee S68. sees 
Inferior .... 
New 
Clover .. 
Wheat Stra 













Leicester Hogge tand We the r. -122 — 0 
ue Cunting.. socccccececoccccs SO =. Fh 
Smirurrece Wuirrcmarst, 
eseceseee 785, to BOs. ... - Se. to Bas, 

60 — 65 - & —2 

o-—- OO. o— @ 

o-—95 . . 2 —106 

26 — BO noseee oe 2 — 30 





OILS, COALS, CANDLES. 
perewt. £116 6 
e. 118 6 
Linseed Oi cococe BAL 3 
Linseed Oil-Cake . --per 100013 0 0 

Candles, per dozen, bs. 4d. 

Moulds ( 6d. per doz.discount) 6s. 44. 

Coals, Hetton sees 16s, 6d. 

ose 18s. 6d. 













GROCERIES. 

Tea, Souchong, fine, per 1b.0s. oe to y -“ 
Congou, fine ..... 
Pekoe, flowery... 

n Bond—Duty de. ld. per Ib, 

| Coffee, fine (in bond) per cwt. 64s. to B58, Od, 
Good Ordinary ..... voosave la. os 

8 r, Muscovado, per 

West heatadichenmbiceeses iisea. to Ibe. Ods 
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LEMENTARY DRAWING FOR 
FEMALE CLASSES.—DEPARTMENT OF PRACTI- 
} —t. ART.—FEMALE SCHOOL, 37, Gower Street, Bedford 


ester te afford to persons who may be engaged in the 
day time facilities for learning to Draw, the Board of Trade 
have directed that the Female School of Art, 37, Gower Street, 
shall be open on the evenings of MONDAY and WEDNES.- 
DAY, from 6 to 8 o'clock. 

ie Fees for attendance are as follows: Entrance fee, 2s. 
Instruction, 3s. a month ; 7s. for three months, and 10s. for six 
months, paid in advance. 

Forms of Admission and other inf. i 4 y be obtained 
at 37, Gower suent, and eee eX Hous S rem the 
hours of 11 and 3 . DEVERELL, Sec. 

Marlborough House, 15th Jan, Tis 


TEAM TO AUSTRALIA, per AUS- 


LIAN.—This fine well-known Clyde-built steam-ship, 
1400 tons, and 300 horse power, William Hoseason, R.N. Com- 
mander, will be despatched from London on Saturday the 19th 
Feb. and from Plymouth on 23d. As nearly all her tonnage is 
engaged, early written application is necessary. To engage 
passage, and for further particulars, apply to Cuantes Wat- 
Ton jun. 17, Gracechurch Street, Agent to the Australian 
Royal Mail Steam Navigation Company. 


7 aS hl + 
(Ak MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
AND LOAN COMPANY. 
Chief Office, 49, Moorgate Street, London. 
Every description of Life Assurance business transacted. 
Loans and Annuities granted on most liberal terms 
“ Diseased” Lives, and “ Lives declined” by other offices 











taken 
Medical referees liberally remunerated for their reports. 
The attention of clergymen, benevolent persons, and em- 
ployers of every description, is invited to the prospectus and 
tables of the industrial branch of their com 
G. MANNERS COODE, ‘Secretary. 
N.B.—Agents wanted. 


ESTABLISHED 184 
DICAL, INVALID, and GENERAL 


LIFE OFFICE, 25, Pall Mall. 

During the last Ten Years this Soc ‘iety has issued more than 
Four Thousand One Hundred and Fifty Policies— 

Covering Assurances to the extent of One Million Six Hun- 
dred and Eighty-seven Thousand Pounds, and upwards— 

Yielding Annual Premiums amounting to Seventy-three 
Thousand Pounds. 

This Socicty is the only one possessing Tables for the As- 
surance of Diseased Lives. 

Healthy Lives Assured at home and abroad, at lower rates 
than at most other Offices. 

A Bonus of 50 per cent on the premiums paid was added to 
the policies at last Division of Profits. 

Next Division in 1853—in which all Policies effected before 
30th June 1853 will participate. 

Agents wanted for vacant places. 

Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, and every other informa- 
tion, may be obtained of the Secretary at the Chief Office, or 
on application to any of ~ Society's Agents in the country. 

. G. P. NEISON, Actuary. 
é. DOUGLAS SINGER, Secretary. 
SPECIAL NOTICE. 

To secure the Advantages of this Year's Entry, proposals must 
be lodged at wd bay A a = i at any of the Society's 

Agencies, on or be re 
SCOTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE 
ASSURANCE ary ly Incorporated by Special Act 

of Parliament, 10th Vic. c. 














Epinavxron. ..26, St. Andrew Square. 
Lonpon ...... 126, Bishopsgate Street. 
The SUMS "ASSURED exceed..... - £3,780,000 






The ANNUAL REVENUE excee 
And the ACCUMULATED FUND 690, 
LARGE ADDITIONS have been made to POLICIES. For 
example, a Policy for 10001. dated Ist March 1832, becoming a 
Claim after payment of the Premium in the present year, 
would receive 1514/. and Policies of later date in proportion. 
POLICIES RENDERED INDISPUTABLE.—The Directors 
have arranged that Policies may, under certain conditions, be 
declared indisputable, on any ground whatever, after being 
of five years’ endurance, and the Assured be entitled to travel 
or reside beyond the limits of Europe, without payment of 
extra Premium for such travelling or residence. 
The next Triennial Allocation takes place on Ist March 
1853, when an additional Bonus will be declared. 
ROBERT CHRISTIE, Manager. 
*,* Medical Referees paid by the Soe iety. 
Forms of Proposal, and all other information, may be had 
(free) on application at the Society's Office, 126, Bishopsgate 
Street, Cornhill, London. WILLIAM COOK, Agent. 


EWSPAPERS.—The DAILY PAPERS 


forwarded to the country as soon as published for 

ll. 12s. 6d. a gear, by Early Mail. The “ Times,” “ Post, 
Be Globe,” ‘ Sun,” sent by Evening | Mail for 23s. “ Daily 
News” ona fu Chronicle " for 20s.; “‘ Herald"’ for 26s. a 
quarter ; “ Times,” 2d day, 16s. 6d. ; “‘ Globe,” by next Morn- 
ing Mail, for 13s. All or ers paid in advance. Answers re- 
quired must be prepaid: clean nage and punctuality guaran- 

teed.—James Banxer, Agent, 19, Throgmorton Street, Bank. 


HIRTS.—FORD’S EUREKA SHIRTS 


are not sold by any hosiers or drapers, and can, there- 
fore, be obtained only at 38, Poultry. They are made in two 
qualities, the first of which is 40s. the half dozen, and the 
second quality, 30s. the half dozen. Gentlemen who are de- 
sirous of purchasing shirts in the very best manner in which 
they can be made are solicited to inspect these, the most 
unique and only perfect fitting shirts. List of prices, and in- 
structions for measurement, post-free. Ricuary Forp, 38, 
Poultry, London. 


ESSRS. ALLSOPP and SONS’ PALE 


or BITTER ALES have been unquestionably vouched 
by the most eminent Scientific and Medical Men of the day, to 
be “a very agreeable and efficient tonic, as a general bever- 
age both for the invalid and the robust; and as tending, from 
the pure and wholesome nature of the ingredients employed, 
the moderate proportion of alcohol present, and the very con- 
———— quantity of aromatic anodyne bitter derived from 
hops alone which they contain, to preserve the tone and 
vigour of the stomach, and to conduce to the restoration of that 
organ when in a state of weakness, debility, or irritability.” 

In all cases in which Malt Liquors are suitable, none meet 
the desired effect more certainly, none are prescribed with 
more confidence by the Faculty. ‘“‘ The careful manner in 
which the fermentation is conducted, causes them to assimi- 
late to Foreign Wines more than the ordinary ales of this 
country ; and on this account they do not occasion that acidity 
of stomach created by the less perfectly fermented ales.” 
“ These Bitter Beers differ from all other preparations of malt, 
in containing a smaller amount of extractive matter, thus 
being less viscid and saccharine, and consequently more easy 
of digestion. They resemble, indeed, from their lightness, a 
‘Wine of Malt rather than an ordinary fermented infusion ; 
and it is very satisfactory to find thata beverage of such gene 
ral consumption is entirely free from every kind of impurity.” 

PP’S PALE OR BITTER ALE may be obtained in 
Casks of 18 Gallons and upwards, from the Brewery, Burton- 
on-Trent; and from the undermentioned Branch Establish- 
ments—LONDON, at 61, King William Street, City; 
LIVERPOOL, at Cook Street ; 
MANCHESTER, at — Place ; 
DUDLEY, at Burnt 
GLASGOW, at 115, st, y incent Street; 
DUBLIN, at Ulster Chambers, Dame Street ; 
BIRMINGHAM, at Market Hall; 
- either of which places a list of respectable parties who 
ly the Beer in Bottles (and also in Casks at the same prices 
os the Brewery) may at any time be seen 























Description. 
— see July 
Shawl . ees 
Ditto . 
Coat 


Ditto . 

Parasol ... ° 
Umbrella ....... 
Ditto and parasol 
Parasol ... 
Umbrella ....... 
Railway- ses” 














&. 
Pocket- book 
Paper parcel 
Parasol ..... 
Umbrella .. 
Paper parcel 
— ° 










Umbrella . 
Watch...... 
Opera-glass . 
Umbrella . 







Bundle. 
Cane... 
Coat. 
Pencil-cas 
Shawl 


Parasol .. 
Umbrella 
Parasol .... 
Bracelet . 
Bundle. 
Umbrella 
Umbrella and Pa- 
Frasol ........++ 
Purse of money.. 
Umbrella .. .... 
Ditto ...... ° 
Syringe 
Parasol 
Ditto .. 
Papers, 


hook, Ei... 





Umbrella 
Coat . 
Umbrells 






Snuff box 
Parasol .. 
Ditto .. 


Watch ° 





Vest and cap .... 
Umbrella ....... 
Cigar-case .... 
Coat .. 
Shawl. eee 
Umbrella ....... 
Paper parcel .... 
Pencil-case...... 
Pocket-book .... 
COat wecevccccees 
Parasol 
Umbrella and pa- 
TAaSO] ....66666 
BOK cccccccccee 
Pocket-handker 
chief .......00 
Umbrella . 
Ditto . 
Coat . 
Ditto . oe 
Umbre ‘Ma ° 
Victorine . 
Parasol ... ° 
Ditto ....eeeeeee 
Umbrella and 
fishing-rod .... 
Parasol 
Ditto.... 
_— 









al parcel . 


. 22, and 7 and 8 Vic 


3 
4 
6 
6 
6 
7 
7 
7 
8 
8 
S 
9 
10 











Coat ..... 
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2 
2 
2 
3 
3 
3 
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nt — of the Board, 
Description. Date. 
26 








Shawl..... 

Coat .. ee 27 
U mbrella ees 27 
Roa..... 27 
Shaw! 28 
Writing 29 
Paper parcel .... 29 
Umbrella ......+. 29 
Parasol ....+.+++ 29 
Umbrella........ 29 
Ditto.. 

Ditto. 

Ditto 





Purse of moncy.. 
Parasol. .......++ 
Umbrella. 
D tto . 
Goloshes ... 
Umbrella ... 
Railway-rug . 
Opera-giass, &e. 
Umbrella .... 
Railway-rug .... 
Coat .... 
Dit‘o.. 
Parcel mu 
Umbrella 
Coat 
Shawl 
Railws 
Paraso! 
Umbrella ... 
Ditto .... occ 
Railway rug ° 
Coat 

Paper ps urcel . 
Railway-rug . 
Cloak, &e.... 























Sword . 
Umbrelk 
Cigar-cas 
Coat ° 
U mab: ella « 
Ti 




































10 
seeee 10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
ll 
il 
ll 
11 
Paper aaa 12 
Spectacles... ie 
Book, . 12 
Umbre 13 
Ditto 13 
DURIO 20. cccccces 13 
Ditto ....c0s0 8 
Umbr 13 
Coat 
bag eveccee 
Umbiella .. oooe NW 
Coat . oe 15 
Music boo 0k esage 15 
Coat ...... « 
Umbrella .. - 16 
Shawl ....... 16 
Raiiway-rug.... 16 
Umbrella .. a 
eee 17 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
at cscseces 10 
Um) rela sree 19 
oe ness - esos 
Umbre ccosee 
Cloa 20 
Raiiw rug 20 
Umbrella csosee 9 
Book.....sc..00. 20 
Can 20 
Paper 20 
Umbrel 20 
Coat.... » 20 
Umbrella ... 20 
Ditto . eee 20 
GHGS nrcveccseces & 
Cape 
Coat ..,.. eoee 
Leather bag. 
Umbrella, & 
Shawl 
Eye-glass 
MIM cect eeeeeee 
Cape, &C.....++. 
Lady’s-bag...... 
Umbrella . 
— bag 
Shawl. 
Coat .... 
Paper parcel. 
Coat .. 
Ditto ....0ee0ee 
Hat-case 
Umbrella ,.....- 
Coat ...... 
Ditto 
Umbrella ove 
Railway- rug cose 23 
brella oe 36 
2t 
aa 
24 
a4 
a4 
Umbrella. 24 
Ditto. ..... 25 
Ditto... 25 
Coat. 25 
Umbrella 25 
Shawl.. 25 
a ) 























7 
71 
72 


iv 
NLAND REVENUE OFFICE, Old Broad Street, Jan. 21, 1853.—WHEREAS, pur. 
suant to the directions of the Statutes 1 and 2 Wm. IV.c 
the following ARTICLES LEFT in HACKNEY and METROPOLITAN STAG 
Carriage Department of this Office, NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that unless such articles be CLAIMED, and the owne: Tship 
of them proved, between the hours of 10 and 3, and within one year from the time of their re they will be DISPOSED 
OF, as directed by the above statutes. w.w 


¢. 86, respectively, and on the aaye stated, 
c ARRIAGES were deposited in the Public 











Shaw 
Paper parcel .... 
Umbrella ... 
Ditto ..... 
Ditto . 


Railway- “Tug .... 
Books ....-.+0+5 
Umbrella, &e 
Umbrella ... 


Ditto .....+ 
Table-cover 

Paper parcel .... 
Muff 








Purse of mon 
Railway-rug ... 
Surgical instru- 





Umbrella . 
Paper parce . 
Lady's pale tot.. +e 
Umbre Ha, &c.... 
Shawl ...... 
Carpet-bag.. 
Opera-glass . 
Umbrella .. 











Paper parcel .... 
Railway-rug .... 
Umbrella 
Coat, &. 

Tin box . 
Umbrella. 
Trousers... 
Cloak .... 

Leather bag 
Jacket, & 
Umbrella .. 





Umbrella 
Portrait... 
Shawl . +s 
DIUtO «22. eeeeee 
Railway-rug . 
U mbrella 


Ditto . ° 


vc cree la 
Book.......++ 
Railway-rug ...- 
Umbrella 
Lantern... 
Umbrella . 
Ditto ..... 
Ditto . 


Shawl. 
Coat .. 





Paper parcel .... 
Coat or cape .... 
Railway-rug ...- 
Umbrella ... 
Purse ... 
Victorine 
Riding-whip .... 
COAT oc cecceeeree 
Umbrella . ° 
Basket, & 
Coat . 
Box... 
Shawl 
Railway- eee 
Umbrella ......+ 
Opera-glass ..... 
Coat. 
Music- book osvee 
Cane... .ceeereee 
Umbrella .. 
Umbrellas 
Umbrella ... 
Paper parcel .... 
Ditto «2c ceeeeeee 
Catalogues ...... 
Paper “opera oes 
Umbrella . 








































SUTHERLAND, r. : 

sy ption. ate, | 
Umbrella........ 29 
PORE ccccccccesee 2 
Purse of money.. 29 
Opera-glass...... 29 
Umbrella . 29 
Ditto ..... 29 
Bundle ... 29 
Umbrella . coe OD 
a Cs ee 30 
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SR Baas 


mee 
csoce 
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ND | PACE HALL coAL ND CANN NEL in = oats price “2s. 
COMPANY are now selling e. BEST WALLSER® 

COALS at 225. and CANNEL for Drawingrooms sat 27%. 1 7 9 3 5 3. 
ton, cash, ‘delivered within three miles of the ned = * In Three Letters. ° bale Convex, Esa: M.P. 
Depots Kensington, Shepherd s Bush get to sPee — Camden JAMES Rivow at, Piccadilly ; j all pookece 






This OP crown wh ND 10s. 

PROPHETS xINGS OF 
the OLD TEST ee 47 the Rev. 

MAURICE, M.A. Professor of Divinity in King’s ; Col- 

lege. London. 

—— MACMILLAN and Co. London: G. Brit. 


On Ist February, 2 vols. pos 


st wh 18s. 
AUTOB BIOGRAPHY, APTAIN 
DIGBY GRAN By G. J- *. eames 


Reprinted from wee ae 3 Mag’ azine. 
London: Joun W. Paw REER sand Sox, West Strand. 


n- ese wen of the 
London and No the restora maslway ween astet and 
London, 08 application © Carter meee nga or to 


the Company *s Offices » So pumford SU rect, Liverpow 
WILLI IAM LA AIRD, ‘general Manager. 


<<a BLE FES! 
=] 
EASON ABLE Ff ESTLV ITIES. —The 
exuberance of the feelings, amid scenes of gayety> natu- 
rally induces the fair and yo uthful to shine to advantage 
under the gaze of many eRe andt therefore te o devote espe- 
cial attention to the duties of the toilet. It is at this festive 
season that ROWLAN p's MACASSAR 1 oIL, for creating ap 
h: Kt 








sustaining ‘a luxuriant pead of hair; WLAND'S KALY- Se a eK 

DOR, for rendering the skin soft, fair, on plooming ; and In a few days will be p yublished, 19 pia 8vo mONG 7s. 6d 

ROWLAND'S O ONTO, or Pearl pentifrice, for imparting & NHE FLIGH of the or a 

pearl like whiteness to the teeth, are called into increased 

requisition, to the attainment of those pers’ yal adva ntages 80 Re ap rom Pa re 'y Duar 
’ , 


universally, sought for and admired. sold by A Row tard = 

and Sons, 29, , Hatton er London, and by Chemists and rapid. — Britannia. 

Perfumers. * Beware e of spurious Int imitations London: ws. H. Aut LEN and ( Co. 7, Leadenhall Street. 
+ a 


— es —= ew -% 

INN EFORD'S “PURE FL LUW MAG- In the press, 

D NESIA has s been for Many years sanctioned by the most HE C CONDIT 10N’ = nd EDU CATION 
nedy for of rook cult: pBer n English and German 


emincnt of t the medical profession as an excellent ren 
Acidities, Heartburn Headache, Gout, and Indigestion. A. — rister-at- law. Pub- 


a mild ape rient it is  dmirably ote 4 for detic ate females Towne. & Josern 

r Jicate females, 
particularly during pregnancy + nd it prevents the food of pet the Siancheste * Statistic al Sond Lo _ 
infants from turning sour during waige »stion Combined with ondon * LoxeMA®, ROW’, GREEN N, an GMANS- 
the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it forms an efferves¢ ing ape ¥ ON DON UNIV ERSITY “GALEND AR 


rient draught, which is highly azreé able and efficacious. 

prepared bY DinNEFORD and Co. Dis spensing i 4 for 1853. Price Ss. 

General Agents for the Improved Horse- -ha r Gloves and LONDON. = ERSITY SHEET ALMANACK 
Belts,’ 172, New Bond Stree 2. London, and sol id + all resp’ ct for 1853. Pri 

able C1 inemists thy throughout C™° tee empire. TAYLOR @ a rr caucts, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street, 


— —_- 
————— to the U niversity- 











“? 

rice 1 

ARMONIA: «Play in Five Acts. Just published, in Svo. price 2s. 

Being the aa Number of the Dramatic SECON DL ET ER to the Rev- 8. R. 

Works of ae Bannxes MAITL AND, D.D. formerly Librarian to the 

London : Gaatrax, Amen Cornet. Manchester + | late Archbishop of Canterbury: ‘On the Genuineness of 

Aner Hexywoo?, Oldham Street. the Writings as¢ ribed to Cyprian, ishop © age. 
Poun’s ANTiav RIAN LABRARY FOR ¥ zante ARY By en = Jomx Ser i church ¢ ary 
> ) “a own; Author * History ye Chur 
| MA cut H EW E r ARIS S : E} “ Ish the end of the EB piscopate of Damasus. 
i. a. — “9 Translated Dy Dr. ain Vol. o,* A First Letter on the e same subject, price 1s. may 
o> . til da. 

Hesry G. Bou, 4, 5,&6 6, York Street, Covent Garden. ay LoxoMa®, Brow’, GREEN, and LonoMans. 
——, a eer A ae LI ee ee 
Boun’s ScreNTIFIC Tammany FoR FEBRUARY-__ MR. MU RRAY'S List Or NEW WORKS. 

pacon NOVU ORGAN UM AND 
ADV ANCEMEN NT OF LE ARNING. Complete, IFE OF JOAN “OF ARC. An His- 
toricé al Essay. By Lorp MAHON. Fcap. 8vo- ls. 





















| with Notes. By J. Devry, M.A. Post svo. cloth. 5s. 
—\ ee G. Bows, ' 4,5, &6, York Street, Covent Garden. 
ae etn a 


0 Se 
ED Liprany FOR roWwit 


) viTT’s 


N 

«| \ STORIES or ENGLISH = pbs IGN 
LIFE. bo ith 20 peautiful Ste .e] Engravings- Post Svo- 

cloth. 
Henry <. Bou, 4, 5, &6, Yo 
Boun’s STANDARD Liprary FOR F “Se, ARY- 
\ ILTON’S PR t0SE WORKS, Tol. IV. 
containing the C hristian Doctrine, Tra anslated and 
Faited, with Notes, (many additional,) py the Right 
Rev. CHARLES umn D.D. Bishop of Winchester. 


Post 8vo. cloth. 
cate G. Bou, 4, 1. 5, &6, York Street, bales Garden. 


(Murray »s Railway Reading-) 

4 SCHEME FoR THE “GOVE ERNMENT or IN- 
pia. By Gronee »¢ CAMPBELL. Maps. 5v0- (On Tues 
day-) 

3. 
CRIME: its ¢ mount, Causes, and Remedies. By 
FREDERIC Hint, ‘ate Inspector of Prisons. 8vo 
(Next week. 


Boun’s Tunes 





rk Street, Covent Garden" 





MY HOME IN TASM nt A, during . ee of 
Nine Years- By Mrs. CuaRes ? MeRevit® ood-cuts- 
g yols. Po stsvo. 18s. 


LIVES or THE FE ARLS or ESSEX, in the Reigns 
of Elizabeth, James I., and Charles 1. Including many 
unpublished 1 Lanne and Docume nts. By Hon. Capt. 
Deve N. 2 vols 8. 


y's CL Asse “AL Lh aenant Fro RUARY- 
aye 


HE ROCRITUS, BLO MOSCI HUS, and 
TyRT EUS. L iterally Translate »d into English 
rose. By the Rev. J. BANKS , M.A. With the Metric 

| Versions of Chapman. Post avo. F \ anne ce, cloth, 5s. 


JR, 


A FORTNIGHT IN REL AND. By Sir age 
Heap, Bart. Second — Map. 5¥v° 12s 


Henry G- Boux »% 5,& & 6, York Street, ° Covent Garden. 

— ——Now ready, , Ives OF LORDS F ALKLAND, CAPEL, ad, 
’ 7 1E nT FORD, the Frie nds and C vntemporaries of Lor 

U RNER 8 LIBER F FLU Vv TORU M: or Chancel.or Clare ndon. By Lady THERESA Lewis. 
River Scenery of France- 61 highly-finished Line | yols. 8v° 42s 

Engravings on Steel, by Wilmore, ¢ Goodall, and others. . 
| To which ag efixed, & Mewes of Turner, "(including a HISTORY Fy THE an OMAN ST ATE. By Lvtot 
| copy of hi Will,) by ALA A. Warts. Imp. Svo. gilt | FaRrnt, Trane walated by the mah Hon. W. EB. Guav~ 
stone, ™ Pp. Vo ill. 


in | cloth extra, (a remarkab = 4 eplendi yolume,) } il. Lis. 6d. 
Henry G. Bown, 4,5, & ork Street, Covent Garden. 








: 
A CHU er picTroNn ARY. By Rev. Dr- Hook, 
Vicar of Leeds. Sixth Edition, enlarged. svo. és. 





; 582 


OWERBY’S ‘0 @HOLOGICAL “1 
| larged, as UAL. ew eae. concider rode- THE PERIL OF pORTSMOU TH; oF French 
tion, and additional plates, contains in all upwards Fleets vai BE nglish For orts. wat J 7 7 RGUSSON, Esq- 
| of 650 figure cloth. = 1€ qume, with the econ tion. 1 an. 8vo. 
| Plates be gurrally coloured, gilt cloth, 1.1 
| Hexry G. Boun, 4, * 5, &6, York Street, avn Garden. ea eons. Natta _ Po Bf Schoole, ed. 
y | This day is published da, 
HE WIDE, W IDE W ORLD. _ By TRAVELS AND RE SEARCHES IN ast A MINOR, 
and LYCIA By Sir CHARLES FeL.o ew Edition. 


EvizaBeTH w ’yTHERALL- Complete in 1 vol. post | p 
Ml blue cloth extra, gilt edge ~, 3, 6d.; © or splendidly Post Svo- Qs. J. 
il d : hiy-finist E SS) 
ieee wou a ot aging on Se | rub TASH Dy suse, AND SEA COAST 
| * e,* This is by far the most elegant edition yet pub- or YORKSHIRE DE isc Cine D. By Joux PuiLLirs, 
¥.RS. 36 Plates. SV°- 15s. 


| lishe od. 
. rarde’ 14. 
|= & 6, York Streets Covent Garden: | 1STORY of ENGLAND, from. oh Peace of 
Now read % U treet to the Peace of V ersailles, 1713 33. By Lord 
UMMING BIRDS. \ General History Mano 3d Edition, revised. V ol. 1. Post Sve 6s. 
atent | of the Trochilide, oF R4- Birds, with es- (A volume every two months-) 
pecial reference to the Collection . . Gould, ¥F.R.S. . a 
SAXON OBSEQUIES illustrated by Ornaments 


of the Zoslogical 


&e. (ROW exhibiting in the Garden 
and W <apoN recently discovered in & Cemetery. y 
BAs. 


Ke 
aan "® | Society of London.) By W. C- L. MARTIN, late one of 
Hon. R. © NeEVILLE- a Th 4to. lo 





——_------ 


nt 
Re ne ot approve edo! 
man Street) 5 


ar a 


the Scientific Officers ot the ; Zodlogical Socre ty of Lon- 

y don. Feap- yo. With} 16 Plates, cloth gilt, 5s The F 

om with the Plates beautifully coloured, heig jzntened A NAVAL and MIL WW ARY TECHNICAL DIC- 

jd, cloth gilt, 10s. 6d. T iON ARY of the F RENCH LANG }UAGE. B 
Licut.-Co ol. BURN, R.A. Crown 8vo- 15s. 


2 
= 
> 
593° 


| Hexuy Ge G. Bo uN, 4, 5, & 6 , York® street, Covent Garden 
ranged and | This day is punished, price Se. — | yrisrory¥ of EU nore DURING the MIDDLE 
armae welt | 4 POSTOLIC (MISSIONS: Five ; Sermons | AGES. | By ie te rrattax, Beg. Teas Edition, in- 
The preached be before the Uno a of Cambridge in | corporating the Supple “mental Notes. 3 vols. 8v0- Ws. 
May 1852. Byt e Rev. W- B. Horxtns, M.A. Fellow | 
i TIANDBOOK_ OF FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS, 


Nos. | and Tutor of St. Catherine's Hall, and formerly F ellow | F 
i jonvil ‘us | FROM ENGLISH AUTHORS. Feap. 8¥0- 


LACE | and Matbematical Lecturer of Gonville and Cai 
dge Lond P 


=] 

— 
wg" 
= 
et} 
&- 


FEnnunt 


College.— Cambridge * : JoHN DEIGHTON. ondon : F. 
and J. PHIL osoPpHny IN sPoRT, MADE SCIENCE IN 
| EARNEST. Seventh Edition, with much hh additional 
matter, and wood-cuts. Ng ap. 8vo- 


RivincTon- 
Just pore price 1s. 






a were: LETTER TO THE HONOURABLE — 
an eautifully 


See 


hi 
at the | f R. H. CLIVE, M- p. on the late Correspondet TH 


-= 


E CABINET BYRON: 4 new 
d edition of Lord Byro® * Poetical Works: com- 


yer on the dis- | between the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Exeter, printe: 
olloway's | and the Very Rev. o Dean of Exeter. By GEonck plete. a 8 Half-crow® Volumes Containind: 
ented Ww. HAsTInos, B.C.1 ,. Cantab. Barrister-at- law CHILDE JIAROU D. | Ta LES axp Porm 
Worcester: DEIG GUTON. London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, DRaMas. * vols. | Mise oELLANIE 2 vols. 
axp Dow JUAN: $s. 






— ee 


= 


and Co, Exeter: A, HoLpEs. 
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HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No, CLXXXIII. is published THIS DAY, 
ONTENTS : 

1, Vauxhall Factory Schools. 
2. Mr. Justice Story. 
Indian Administration. 
Meteors, Aérolites, and Shooting Stars. 
Cloister Life of Charles V. 
Count Montalembert and Catholic Interests. 
The British Museum. 
Memoirs of Wordsworth. 
The Budget, and its Results. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


On the Ist Cr Februar 
TORTH BRITISH REVIEW, 
No. XXXVI. 


dag 6s. CONTENTS : 
1, The Prospects of France and Dangers of Eng- 


OONIOopees 





d. 

2. Scottish Philosophy. 
The Sabbath in the Nineteenth Century. 
European Navigation in Early Times. 
Litton on the Church. 
ProgressiveAspects of Literature : Recent Essays. 
The Universe and its Laws. 
Government of the East India Company. 
The Legal yo and the County Courts. 

Edinburgh: W. P. Kennepy; London: Hamitton, 
Abas, and Co. Dublin: J. M‘GuasHan. 


LACK WoOOoD’s MAGAZINE, No. 
CCCCXLVIILI. for Feprvary 1853. Price 2s. 6d. 
ConTENTS: 


LO DMIMOmes 





The Garden. 

Lady Lee’s Widowhood. Part IT. 

- amend Chapters to the History of John 

A Glimpse into the Eleusinian Mysteries. 

The Romance of Mairwara; a Tale of Indian Pro- 

ess. 

Oxford University Commission Report. 

Palissy the Potter. 

Income-tax Reform. 
A Second Edition of the January Number is published. 
WILLIAM Bu ACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh & London. | 


RASER’S 


F Price 2s. 6d. ; 


Wanderings through Lon- 








or by post, 38. ConTarns: 

The Wetherbys — Father 
and Son—Sundry Chap- 
ters of Indian Expe- 
rience, 

A Cruise on the Danube. 


don. 

Napoleon III.—Invasion— 
French Pamphlets and 
the English Press. 


Nanette. Hypatia; or New Foes with 
Last Words—Napoleon &| an Old Face. By the Au- 
Wellington. 


thor of ** Yeast.” Chaps. 
XXV. and XXVI. 
Military Education. 


Financial Changes: witha 
Word or two about the 





Income-tax. Christopher Marlowe. 
Classical School-Books. The Government and the 
Canada. Country. 


London: Joun W. Parker and Soy, —— Strand. 





Vith 2 Steel Engravings, price 
QHARPES LONDON MAGAZIN E, 
for Fesrvuary. ConrAINS: 

By Mrs. 8. C. Hall 


Helen Lyndsey. 
By the Author of ‘‘ Mary 


Immeritus Redivivus. 
Powell.” 
Two Days at Ranelagh, By F. W. Fairholt, F.S.A. 
Thoughts on Children’s Dress. By Mrs. Merri- 
tield. 
Some Passages in the Life of Richard Sydney. By 
the Author of the ** Heirs of Randolp!: Abbey.” 
With other Articles of interest by Popular Writers. 
London: Virrvr, Haz, and Virrve, 25, Paternoster 
Row. 


NEW MONTHLY 


Edited by W. Harrison 
worth, Esq. 


Contents for Fesrvary. No. CCCLXXXVI. 

The Flitch of Bacon; or the Custom of Dunmow. 
Part 11. The Gamekeeper’s Cottage. By the 
Editor. 

The Austrians in Italy. 

A Word to England. 

Novels of the Season. 

The South American’s Farewell to his Native 
Land. By Mrs. Bushby. 

The Piscatorial Adventures of Jean Gribou. By 
Dudley Costello. 

Beauties of Sicily. 

Literary Leaflets. 
Miss Mitford. 

Winchelsea’s Deliverance; or the Stout Abbot of 
Battayle. 

Central Africa. 

Philadelphia and its Environs. Steamers and Rail- 
ways—The Jerseys—Face of the Country. By 
J. W. Hengiston, Esq. 

Carman and Haut, 193, Piecadilly; sold by all Book- 
sellers and New smen. 


BE NTL EY’S MISCE LL ANY E NLARG ED. 
With an ay ee by Lexcn, price 2s. 6d. 
the February Number of 


eet &- MISCELLANY 


Will Conrars : 

1. Aspen Court, and who lost and who wonit. A 
Story of our own time. By Shirley Brooks, Au- 
of ** Miss Violet and her Offers.” With an Il- 
lustration by Leech. 

Chap. V. Wilmstow of Aspen, and Jane his Wife. 
Chap. VI. An Experienced Player faces a Card. 
Chap. VII. What Tenant waits at Aspen Court. 

2. The Imperial Four—Alexander, Cesar, Charle- 
magne, and Napoleon. By Professor Creasy. 

3. The Cobra de Capello. 
4. Near and Dear Ones. 

: Percival Leigh. 
. Random Recollections of yr 1igns under the 
* Duke of Wellington. The Affair of Casal Nova— 
Marshal Ney—The Napiers—Entry into Spain— 
Marshals Massena and Bessieres—The 42d High- 
landers—‘The 79th or Cameronians. 

6. The Bung Estates. By Alfred W. Cole. 

7. The Old, Old Woman of Elton. (Mary Benton.) 

8. Curiosities of Cookery, 

9. The Sale of the Orleans Collection of Pictures. 

10. Notes Picked up from the Rhone, By Angus B, 

Reach . 

11. The Priesthood and the Press. 

12. Contemporary Literature, Xc. &e. 

Ricuarp Benriey, New Burlington Street. 








MA- 


AINs- 


YOLBURN’S 
GAZINE. 


By Sir Nathaniel. No. V. 


A Romance of the Pocket. 








MAGAZINE for Fesruary. | 





[S aturday, 


————. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF p “JANE EYRE,” “ SHIRLEY, ” &. 


This day is published, and may be had at all the Libraries. 


VILLETTE. BY 


CURRER BELL. 


In three volumes, post Svo. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and Co. 65, 


Cornhill. 





On Friday will be published, 
NEW WORK BY SIR E. BULWER LYTTON, BART. 


MY 


NOVEL. 


Gp Pisistratus Caxton. 


OR VARIETIES IN 


Four volumes, 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 


ENGLISH LIFE. 
post Svo. 


Edinburgh and London. 





This day is published, in 3 vols. 


MRS. GORE’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE DEAN’S 


OR 


THE DAYS 


DAUGHTER; 


WE LIVE IN. 


Also, just published, in three volumes, 


LADY CATHERINE LONG’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE FIRST 


“A fascinating romance. 
| John Bull. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers, 


Successors to HENRY COLBURN 


LIEUTENANTS STORY. 


Rarely have we seen a novel so instructive and at the same time so attractive.”— 


, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 





Immediately, in 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits, 


MEMOIRS OF THE COURT 


AND CABINETS OF 


GEORGE THE THIRD. 


FROM ORIGINAL FAMILY DOCUMENTS. 


By the Duke of BUCKINGHAM and CHANDOS, K.G. &c. 


Also, just published, in 2 vols, 21s. 


A TOUR of INQUIRY through FRANCE and ITALY, 


and Re ligious ‘Condition. 


Soc ial, 
* Circassia,” &c. 


trating their present Political, 
* Travels in European Turkey,” 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers, 


Illus- 


Ry EDMUND SPENCER, Esq. Author of 


Successors to HENRY COLBURN, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 





HE ART-JOURNAL for FEBRUARY 


contains, with numerous Engravings on Wood, 


THREE STEEL ENGRAVINGS, from Pictures in the 


| ing Metals” 
| nent” 


Vernon Collection—** Fair Time,” after W. Mulready, 
R.A.; ‘* The Angler’s Nook,” after P. Nasmyth; and 
** Westminster Bridge, 1745,” after 8S. Scott. 

The literary contents of this number include—*t De- 
corative Art analytically considered.” Chap. IV.— 
** Dress asa Fine Art.” Part Il. By Mrs. Merrifield— 
**The Great Masters of Art; Nicholas Poussin.”— 
“French Art; Collections and Instructions.” By R. 
N. Wornum—‘* An Artist’s Ramble from Antwerp to 
Rome”—** Gibson’s Designs "’—‘** New Art of Ornament- 
—** Art in the Provinces and on the Conti- 
—** Chemical Gleanings,’ Ke X 
London: Published by G. Virrve, 25, Paternoster Row. 


PARLOUR LIBRARY, VOL. XC. Price Is. 6d. 
TUART OF DUNLEATH. By Hon. 
‘ Mrs. Norrow, Author of ‘Child of the Islands,” 
**The Undying One.” 
Also, just published, in the Parlour Library, 











GEORGE THE PLANTER. By Dumas. 1s, 
JAMES’S WHIM AND ITS CONSEQUE NC ES. 
ls. 6d 


JOHN DOE. By the O'Hara Family. 1s. 
REMEMBRANCES OF A MONTHLY NURSE. 
By the late Mrs. H. Downino. Is. 
MARGARET CATCHPOLE. By Connorp. Is. 6d. 
ANGELA, and OTHER TALES. By Stirrer. 1s. 
AGINCOURT. By James. Is. 6d. 
SCALP-HUNTERS. By Capt. Rein. 
FOREST DAYS. By James. ls. 6d. 
WILMINGTONS, By * Emit1a Wynpuam.” 1s, 6d. 
HEIDELBERG. By Jamrs. 1s. 64 
GENTLEMAN of the OLD SCHOOL. 
ls. 6d. 
CAGOT’S HUT. By Grarray. 1s. 6d. 


ls. 6d. 


By James. 


JACQUERIE. By James. Is. 6d. 
UNCLE TOM’S CABIN. By Mrs. Stowe. Is. 
SIMPLE STORY. By Mrs. Incunatp. Is. 


Sirus and M‘Inryre, London and Belfast. 


AHAMBERS’S EDUCATIONAL 


) COURSE.--Strongly bound in dark-coloured cloth. 














ARITHMETIC AND MATHEMATICS. s. ad. 
Introduction to Arithmetic .............0cseeeeee 10 
Arithmetic, Advanced Treatise .............+. ne ae 
Key to Arithmetic ...........cccsccccscccccesces 20 

| Book-Keeping by Single Entry........-.+e0eeee++ 13 
Book-Keeping by Single and Double Entry....... 20 
——-two Ruled Paper Books for Single 
ROE cccccccccccccescccscocecvccesceeccccsers 3 
for Double E ntry od b6e6nne seeeeee 13 
MIBORTD 20.00 ccrcccccceccceces savepenceseneeoese 36 
Bey to Algeden ..0..cccccecccccscccccccersoecees 26 
Plane Geometry ..........00005 piweeoeecersnsss 26 
Key to Plane Geometry ............secceeeeeeees 20 
Solid and Spherical Geometry............ oncesase Oe 
Practical Mathematics, 2 Parts, each...........++ 36 
Key to Practical Mathematics caw Aekewasens 3 6 
Mathematical Tables..............2ceeeeeceseeee 36 


See complete List for the remaining Works of the Series. 
Other Works in preparation. 
W. and R. Cuamwners, Edinburgh ; D. N. Coampers, 
Glasgow ; W.S. Orr and Co. London; J. M‘GLasHan, 
Dublin; and all Booksellers. 





Portraits. 
THE 
OF 


Embellished with Nine 
THE SECOND VOLUME OF 
VEISSUE OF LIVES 
v QUEENS OF ENGLAND. 
By AGNes STRicKLAND. 
all the Recent Important Additions, 
PORTRAITS OF ALL THE QUEENS, Xe. 
Will be ready with the Magazines, February 
be completed in 8 Monthly Volumes, 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 
each, bound. 
Published for 


THE 


Comprising 





Henry Cornvurn, by his Successors, 





Hurst and Brackett, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 
COMPLE ee ned LAMARTINE’S NEW WORK. 
“lume IV. — 6s 


of 
| AMAR TINE'S “RESTORATION OF 
4 MONARCHY IN FRANCE,” concluding this 
remarkable history, is now published. Price of the 4 
vols. in cloth, One Guinea. 
Just out, price 2s. 6d. 

_ * Will the Emprre stand or fall ?” " 
| gp THE THIRD, HIS PAST 
| HIS PRESENT-—HIS FUTURE. By A. De 
La Gvuerronniere (Editor of Ze Pays, Journal de 
Empire). A Reply to M. Victor Hugo's ** Napoleor 
the Little.” Translated by Lieut.-Colonel Cuan.es 
GILLIESS 

VIZETELLY 


and Company, 135, Fleet Street ; and all 


Booksellers . 


“Phis di uy, Second Edition, Svo. 12s. 6d. 
SF RMON 5 ‘preached for the most part in 
the Parish Church of St. Martin, Leicester. By 
C.J. Vavenan, D.D. Head Master of Harrow School 
Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. 
By the same Author, 
THE PERSONALITY OF THE TEMPTER, and 
other SERMONS, Doctrinal and Occasional. 8vo. 7s. 64. 
INDEPENDENCE AND SUBMISSION; the Us 
and Abuse. Two Addresses. 1s, 6d. 
London : Joun W. Parkerand Sox, West Strand. 
icester: Crosstey and CLARKE. 
NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“ HAMON AND CATAR.” 
Now ready, and to be had of all Booksellers and at 
the Libraries, in 1 vol. post Svo. 


YLAVERSTON: a Tale. 

} By Cuarvces Mircnerst. CHarrrs, 

Author cf ** Hamon and Catar, or the Two Ra 

“ The «fleet of such fictions must depend upo “the ir 
novelty. .... Yet Mr. Charles, though evidently @ 
person of ability, and seemingly capable of better 
things, has resuscitated this kind of style in * Claver- 
ston. The tale terminates in the usual way.”— 
Spectator. 


“To his (James Nicol’s) own eyes, as well as, We 
may confess, to ours, the bar seems insuper ible en ugh, 


and not to be surmounted by any of the ordinary novel 


maker’s expedients. It is, however, got over, and ina 
manner which we commend to future authors as both 
unused and ingenious. The mystery is very artisti- 
cally maintained until the denouement, so th ut the 


allowed 


interest of the reader is not diminished by be in 

to guess the secret from the commencement 

Advertiser. 
London: 





SAUNDERS and Or.ry, Conduit Street. 





























January 29, 1853.] 
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MESSRS. BLACKWOOD AND SONS’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 





I. 
New Work by Sir E. Bulwer Lytton, Bart. 
MY NOVEL, by Prstsrrarvs Caxton; 
or Varieties in English Life. In 4 vols. post 8vo. 
42s. [On Friday. 


1. 
nan ua Pl > + 
PARIS AFTER WATERLOO: Notes 

taken at the time, and hitherto unpublished. In- 
cluding @ revised edition—the tenth—of a ‘“‘ Visit 
to Flanders and the Field.” By James Simpson, 
Advocate. With 2 coloured Plans, price 5s. bound 
in gilt cloth. 

11. 


KATIE STEWART; a True Story. 


Cloth gilt, price 7s. 6d. 


IV. 

LIFE of MARY QUEEN of SCOTS. 
By AoNes SrrickLanp. Being Vol. III. of the 
“Lives of the Queens of Scotland and English 
Princesses connected with the Royal Succession.” 
To be completed in 6 vols. post 8vo. with Portraits 
and Historical Vignettes. Price 10s. 6d, each, 








v. 

ITALIAN IRRIGATION; a Report on 
the Agricultural Canals of Piedmont and Lombardy. 
By R. Barrp Surru, F.G.S. &c. &e. 2 vols, Svo. 
with Atlas in folio, 24s. 

vI. | 


THE BOOK of the GARDEN. By 
Cuarters M‘Inrosn, F.R.P.S. &c. formerly Cura- 
tor of the Royal Gardens at Claremont and Brussels, | 
and now of those of the Duke of Buccleuch at Dal- 
keith Palace, Author of ** The Practical Gardener,” 


&e. 

Vol. I. relating to the Formation and Arrangement of 
Gardens; the Erection, Heating, Ventilation, and 
General Detail of Conservatories, Hot-houses, Pits, 
&c.; the Laying-out of Flower-Gardens, and of the 

ets of Art and Nature appropriate to each Style, | 

&e.; illustrated with upwards of 1000 Engravings, 

will be published in February. 





vil. 

ELEMENTS of AGRICULTURAL | 
CHEMISTRY and GEOLOGY. By James F. W. | 
Jounston, M.A. F.R.SS.L. and E. Author of ** Lec- | 
tures on Agricultural Chemistry and Geology,” Sc. | 
The Sixth Edition, price 6s. 6d. | 
VIII. 

MUNDANE MORAL GOVERN- | 
MENT; its Analogy with the System of Material | 
Government. By Tuomas DounLepay, Esq. 9s. 


1X. 

The LIFE and TIMES of FRANCESCO 
SFORZA, Duke of Milan. By W. Pottarp Urav- | 
Hart, Esq. M.P. 2 vols. 25s. 


x. 
The POETICAL WORKS of D. M. 
MOIR, (DELTA.) In2 vols. With Portrait, and 
Biographical Memoir, by Tuomas Armp, 4s, 


x1. 

The MOTHER'S LEGACIE to her 
UNBORNE CHILDE. By Euizasern Jocetine. 
Reprinted from the Edition of 1625. Edited by the 
Rey. Principal Lez. Cloth, gilt edges, 4s, 6d. 


X11. 
Mrs. HEMANS’S POETICAL WORKS. 
A New Edition, complete in l vol. 21s, Also in6 
small vols. price 24s. 


XII. 


The POEMS and BALLADS of SCHIL- 
LER. Translated by Sir Epwarp Buiwer Lyt- 
Ton, Bart. Second Edition. In 1 vol. 10s. 6d, 

xIv. 

LAYS of the SCOTTISH CAVALIERS, 
and other Poems. By Professor Ayroun. Fifth | 
Edition. 7s. 6d, 


XV. 


LECTURES on the POETICAL LITE- 


RATURE of the PAST HALF-CENTURY, By 
Detra, Second Edition. 5s. 
XVI. 

TEN THOUSAND A YEAR. By 
Samvurt. Warren, F.R.S. A New Edition. 3 vols. 
Price 18s. 

By the same Author, 
The DIARY of aLATE PHYSICIAN. 2 vols, 


Price 12s. 
and THEN. Price 10s. 6d. 
The LILY and the BEE, Price 5s. 
XVII. 
On the TRUTHS CONTAINED in| 
POPULAR SUPERSTITIONS By Henxverr 
Mayo, M.D. &c. Third Edition, 7s. 
XVIII. 


The BOOK of the FARM. 


Srerugns, F.R.S.E. 2 
Illustrations. Second Edition. 


XIX. 

MEMOIR of JOHN PHILPOT CUR- 
RAN; with Sketches of his Contemporaries. By 
Cuartes Puiurs, Esq. A.B. With Portrait. 
Fourth Edition. 12s, 6d. 


By Heyry 
large Svo. With 600 
Price 3/. half-bound. 


vols, 


PROFESSOR JOHNSTON'S TRA- 


VELS in NORItH AMERICA, 2 vols. Post 8vo, 
2is. 


45, George Street, Edinburgh. 
37, Paternoster Row, London. 





accomplished in the 


made 


the requirements of the 
aim of the writers being to place before the intending 
Patentee the 
sions of the Law Courts in as clear a form as possible, 
and totally devoid of the puzzling legal technicalities 
which so often occur in treatises of this nature. 


ARMENGAUD’S 
DRAUGHTSMAN’S DESIGN BOOK. 





On Tuesday next will be published, Part I. to be con- 
tinued Monthly, and completed in Twelve Parts, 
price 2s. each; each Part containing Eight Quarto 
Plates of Engravings, and Sixteen Pages of Letter- 
press. 

THE 
PRACTICAL DRAUGHTSMAN’S 
BOOK OF 
INDUSTRIAL DESIGN ; 


FORMING A COMPLETE COURSE OF 


MECHANICAL, ENGINEERING, AND 
ARCHITECTURAL DRAWING. 


Translated from the French of 


M. ARMENGAUD, Ainé, 


Professor of Design in the Conservatoire des Arts et 
Métiers, Paris, and 


MM. ARMENGAUD, Jeune, and 
AMOUROUX, Civil Engineers. 
Rewritten and Arranged, with additional Matter and 
Plates, by 


WILLIAM JOHNSON, Assoc. Inst. C.E. 


Editor of ‘* The Practical Mechanic’s Journal.” 


TO WHICH ARE 

SELECTIONS from, and EXAMPLES of, the most 

useful and generally employed MECHANISM of 
the day. 


ADDED, 





Prospectus. 


Builder, 
nay, nearly every member of the extensive 
has felt the want 
of a complete course of Industrial Design, 


Every British Mechanic, Engineer, and 
Artisan 
family of converters of raw materials 
not a mere 
collection of the first principles of Geometrical Draw- 
ing, but a work that would be useful, as well in Schools 
and Colleges, as in the Workshop, and Drawing Offices 


of the Engineer and Architect. 


To make a work of this kind thoroughly valuable, it 
is considered that it should not only teach the prin- 
ciples of Drawing, but that, by giving examples of 


Mechanism and Structures, it should convey to the 


| mind of the student the proper mode of carrying those 
principles into execution. 
| 


In their original work, Messrs. Armengaud 


upon which, with the concurrence of these gentlemen, 
the present book is produced in the English language; 
and although their Drawings were, beyond all com- 
parison, far superior to those contained in any Indus- 
trial Drawing-book which we possess, yet, to suit the 
| work to the requirements of the English reader, it has 
been found necessary to remodel the matter, and, in 
fact, to produce a new book. 


rhis object has been 


most careful style, under the 


superintendence of the present Editor, who has also 


arrangements for considerable additions and 


amendments throughout, and particularly in adding | 
largely to the Plates of Examples, and the general 
utilization of the materials placed in his hands. | 


It is intended that the Volume, when complete, 


shall consist of at least 100 pages of Plate Engravings, 
with 200 pages of Descriptive Letterpress; both Plates 
and Letterpress being printed upon paper of a very 
superior description, 


In the press, 


THE PATENTEE'S MANUAL: 

e of Letters 

Patent, especially intended for the Use of 
Patentces and Inventors. 


Being a Treatise on the Law and Practic 


BY 
JAMES JOINSON, Esq. of the Middle Temple, 


AND 


J. HENRY JOHNSON, Solicitor and Patent Agent. 


*,* This Work has been carefully compiled to meet 
non-professional reader; the | 


result of the numerous important deci- 





| 
London: LoncmMan, Brown, GREEN, and =| 
LoNnGMANS. | 





laid 


down, with great minuteness and accuracy, the system 


*,* Any of the above books « 


London 


NEW WORKS 


JUST PUBLISHED BY 


| PARTRIDGE AND OAKEY. 





+ R ° 

PRISONERS OF HOPE; being Let- 
| ters from Florence, relative to the Persecution of 
Francesco and Rosa Madiai, sentenced to solita 
continement and hard labour for reading the Wor 
of God and professing the Gospel of Christ. Edited, 
with an Introduction, by 8. P. Treorties, LL.D. 
Second thousand, with additions. Royal 18mo, 
cloth boards, 2s.6d, (Profits to be devoted to the 
Madiai.) 


ABRIDGMENT OF TITE HORE 
APOCALYPTIC. 

CHURCH HISTORY THE KEY TO 
| PROPHECY. A Series of Lectures for Family, 
| School-room, and General Use. Taken for the most 

part from the Rev. E. B. Elliott's “‘ Hore Apoca- 
| lyptice.” Feap. Svo, cloth, with Map, 5s. 
| 


THE DEVELOPMENT 


| CHRIST. By A. Bonar, Esq. 


|A MANUAL OF BUDHISM, in its 
Modern Development: translated from Singalese 
MSS. By R. Srexce Hanpy, Author of “ Eastern 
Monachism,” &c. Demy 8vo. cloth, 12s, 





OF 


Post 8vo. 


ANTI- 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


| ISRAEL’S FUTURE. Lectures deli- 


vered in the Lock Chapel, in Lent 1852. By the 
Rev. Caret. Morynevx, B.A. Minister of the 
| Chapel. 
LEILA ADA, THE JEWISH CON- 
VERT; an Authentic Memoir. By O. W. T. 
| Hericuway. Second Edition, considerably enlarged. 
| Royal 18mo, with Portrait, 3s. 6d. 
ECCLESIOGRAPHY ; or the Biblical 
| Church Analytically Delineated : comprehending the 
| Nature of the Church; its Origin and its various 


Relations; Government in General; the Operation 
of the Head of the Church, and of the Church itself; 
the Unity and Destiny of the Church; together with 
an Introduction and a copious Synopsis. By J. G, 
MANLY. Post 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


Small folio, with nearly 200 Wood-cuts, neat wrapper, 
2s. 6d.; cloth gilt, 4s. Gd. 
THE BAND OF HOPE 


and Children’s Friend. Vol. I. 


REVIEW, 


Feap. 8vo. cloth, price Is. 
LANG'S EMIGRANTS MANUAL; 


ora Guide to Australia and the Gold Colonies of 
New South Wales and Port Phillip. By Joux Duy- 


more Lane, D.D, recently one of the Members of 
the Legislative Council of New South Wales for the 
City of Sydney, and formerly a Member for Port 
hill 


Partridge and Oakey's Standard Pictorlal Editions of 


* Uncle Tom’s Cabin, 
ELEGANT GIFT-BOOK, 
STANDARD ILLUSTRATED EDI- 
TION. Beautifully printed in demy 8vo. with 16 
beautiful Engravings on Tinted Paper, from Designs 
by Anetay. With an Introduction by Exmv Bue 
nitr. Price 10s, 6d, 


PEOPLE’S SHILLING EDITION. 


Crown 8vo. uniform with the People’s Edition of 
Dickens’s Works. In neat boards, with Frontis- 


piece, Illustrated Title and Cover, by AnzgLay. 
PEOPLE’S ILLUSTRATED EDI- 
TION Crown §Svo. printed upon Superior Paper, 


with 12 Wood Engravings from Designs by ANELaY. 
Strong cloth, 2s. 6d. 


*,* Order Partridge and Oakey’s Unabridged Editions. 


THE FEMALE JESUIT; or the Spy 
in the Family. A True Narrative of Recent In- 
trigues in a Protestant Household. By Mrs. 8. Luxe. 
Fitth thousand, crown 8vo. cloth, with Portrait, 

? 


78. Gd 


A SEQUEL TO THE FEMALE JE- 
SUIT: containing her Previous History and Recent 
Discovery. By the same Author. Third thousand, 
crown Svo, cloth, with Engravings, 9s. 

the truth of these volumes the names 

are inserted. 


*.* To confirn 


9 
Js. 


Thirty-seventh thousand, with 5 Illustrations, 

THE PEARL OF DAYS; or the Ad- 
vantages of the Sabbath to the Working Classes. 
By a Labourer’s Daughter. 


PEOPLE'S EDITION. 
Welsh, ls. 6d. French, 


Seventeenth thousand. 6d. 


ls. id 
an be sent per post on re- 
ceipt of 6d. extra. 


Partripce and Oakey, Paternoster 


Row ; and 70, Edgware Road. 
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8, New Burlington Street. 


MR. BENTLEY’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





I. 


MAJOR STRICKLAND, C.M. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s, 


TWENTY-SEVEN YEARS LIFE IN CAN 


OR THE EXPERIENCES OF AN EARLY SETTLER. 
By Major STRICKLAND, C.M. Edited by Acnes Srnicktanp, Author of ‘‘ The Lives of the Queens of England.” 
Il, II, 
EMILIE CARLEN. MISS MACKINTOSH. 
THE LOVER’S STRATAGEM. By Emmi} ALICE MONTROSE. By Marta J. Mackintosu. 
CARLEN, Author of ‘‘ The Birthright,” ‘‘ Woman's Life,” &c. 2 vols. Author of ‘‘ Charms and Counter-Charms.” 3 vols. 
IV. 
EARL GREY. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. THE 


COLONIAL POLICY OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE, 


FROM 1847 TO 1851. By Earl GREY. (Just ready.) 


Vv. VI. 
; M. MERIMEE. MRS. MOODIE. 
DEMETRIUS THE IMPOSTOR ; or Romantic | ROUGHING IT IN THE BUSH; or Life in 
Episodes in Russian History. By M. MERIMEE, Author of ‘‘ The Life of Canada. By Mrs. MOODIE, Sister of AGNES STRICKLAND. New Edition, 


Peter the Cruel,” ‘* Charles the Ninth,” &c. Crown post, with Portrait. 12s. revised, with Additions. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 


vil. 
JULIA KAVANAGH. 


In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
DAISY BURNS. 
By JULIA KAVANAGH, Author of ‘ Madeleine,” and “ Nathalie.” 
EDWARD SULLIVAN, Esq. | DR. eommane LEPSIUS. 
RAMBLES AND SCRAMBLES IN NORTH) DISCOVERIES IN E GY PT, ETHIOPIA, AND 


AND SOUTH AMERICA. By EDWARD SULLIVAN, Esq. One volume, THE PENINSULA OF SINAI. Py .. RICH ARD LEPSIUS. One volume, 
crown post. 12s, 8vo. with Map, &c. 12s. 





x. 
F. 8. LARPENT, ESQ. 


In 3 vols. post 8vo. with Illustrations. 


PRIVATE JOURNAL OF THE LATE F. LARPENT, ESQ. 
JU oer. ADVOCATE-GENERAL ATTACHED TO THE HEAD- ou ply A =— WELL scan DURING THE PENINGV LAR WAR, FROM 
Now first published from the original MSS. 
Edited by Sir GEORGE LARPENT, Bart. (Just ready.) 
xL. XII. 
W. WILKIE COLLINS. CHARLES READE. 
By W. Wirkte Cotiins, Author} PEG WOFFINGTON. A Novel. By 


of ** Antonina,” &c. 3 vols. CHARLES READE. Post 8vo. 


BASIL. 


xul. 
CAPT. THE HON. H. KEPPEL, R.N. 


In 2 vols. imperial 8vo. with numerous Illustrations by OSWALD W. BRIERLY, Esq. 36s. 


NARRATIVE OF THE VOYAGE OF THE MEANDER 
TO THE INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO. 
WITH PORTIONS OF THE JOURNALS OF SIR JAMES BROOKE, K.C.B. By Capt. the Hon. H. KEPPEL, R.N. 





XIV. XV. XVI. 
THE COUNTESS OF MORLEY. | MISS F. G. HERBERT. | MISS SINCLAIR. 

THE MAN WITHOUT A!A LEGEND OF PEMBROKE! BEATRICE. By Miss Catn- 
NAME. Edited by the Dowager Countess of MOR- CASTLE. By Miss FRANCES GEORGIANA RINE SINCLAIR, Author of “ Modern Accom- 
LEY. 2 vols. HERBERT. 2 vols. plishments,” &c. 3 vols. 

XVII. 
M. RANKE. 


In 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 


CIVIL WARS AND MONARCHY IN FRANCE 


IN THE SIXTEENTH AND SEVENTEENTH CENTURIES. BEING A HISTORY OF FRANCE PRINCIPALLY DURING THAT PERIOD. 
By LEOPOLD RANKE, Author of ‘‘ A History of the Popes in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries.” 
XVIII. XIX, 
LIEUT.-COL. MUNDY. | EDWARD LEAR, Fsj. 
OUR ANTIPODES ; or Residence and Rambles | THE ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL OF A LAND- 


in the Australasian Colonies, with a Glimpse of the Gold Fields. By Lieut.-Col. SC APE-PAINTER IN CALABRIA. By EDWARD LEAR, Esq, Author of 
MUNDY. Second Edition. Three volumes, octavo, with Illustrations. Price * Illustrated Journal of a Landscape-Painter in Albania,” Imperial 8vo. beau- 
Yorty-two Shillings. tifully Illustrated. 21s. 





xx. 


MRS. MOODIE. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. 


MARK TURDLESTONE. 


By Mrs. MOODIE, Author of “‘ Roughing it in the Bush.” (Sister of Aones SrricKLAND.) 


RicnarD BENTLEY, (Publisher i in Ordinary to her Majesty. ) 





London: Printed by Josrrn Crayton, of 320, Stran 1, in the Co mty of Middlesex, Pvinter, at the office of Joserpu Crayton, No. 10, Crane Court, in the Parish of St. 
Dunstan’s in the West, in the C ity of Lon ‘ton; and Published by the afore said Josern Carton, at 9, Wellington + sen Ry in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in 
the County of Middlesex.—Savurpay, 29th Janvany 1853, 
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